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“_most daring 
and far-sighted” 


Thus PRINTERS’ INK. of 
November 2 spoke of the 
institutional advertising of 
the United States Rubber 
Company. 
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It is but natural and fit- 
ting that the largest manu- 
facturer of rubber goods, ° 
the leader in its field, should 
lead in the breadth and 


character of its advertising. 


And itis also natural that 
a Ri this pioneer campaign, as 
inex NeleKew well as other campaigns 
now featuring products of 

the United States Rubber 

Company, emanated from 

Advertising Headquarters, 


We quite often advise a 
manufacturer to dare— 
far-sightedly. 





N. W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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1917— Greatest Year in History 
of New York Transportation 


Read what this means to advertisers! 





Next year Greater New York completes the $366,000,000.00 ad- 


dition to its mighty rapid transit system. 


The Interborough R. T. Company’s trackage will be increased from 
191 to 361, or 90%. Its present 2,000,000 of daily trafhe will 
rapidly expand with the tapping of new territory and the addition 
of hundreds of cars. 


With this development in view the Interborough Company three years 
ago raised the rental of its basic advertising privileges, and Ward & 
Gow, as sole contractors for these concessions, now announce their 
second increase in rates under the new arrangement. 


20% RATE INCREASE JAN. Ist 


for card and poster space on the New 
York Subway and Elevated system 


A CONTRACT MADE BEFORE JAN. Ist FOR ADVER- 
TISING SPACE ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM CAN BE 
WRITTEN TO INCLUDE ALL NEW LINES AND EX- 
TENSIONS AS ADDED WITHOUT ANY INCREASE 
. OF RATE NOW IN EFFECT. 


The present rate is 2-7/10 cents per 1000 riders and is the lowest 
advertising rate in New York. . Passengers are all FAR-RIDING, 
with time to read, no transfers are counted, no “‘three-or-four block” 
riders included, and circulation statements consist of Public Service 
Commission official reports. 


This great New York market must interest you. Give us an 
opportunity to show you the place our medium occupies in Metro- 
politan merchandising and remember, January first is but a few 
weeks away. Write, wire or telephone! 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square New York City 
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The Use of the Sales Manual 77 


Practical Points That Will Help Swell the Sales Nev lee? 
By Charles W. Hoyt 


EVERYONE will agree that 
there is almost always one 
best way to do a thing. Often 
there are degrees of excellence, 
so that of several ways there may 
be some which are close in de- 
gree of merit. But there must 
be one, or possibly two, best ways. 
A man is selling adding ma- 
chines. His prospect tells him 
that he prefers to wait until busi- 
ness has improved before making 
a purchase. Immediately the re- 
sourcefulness of the salesman is 
taxed to answer the objection. Of 
course, he answers in some way; 
but he could answer in a score 
of different ways. Surely all of 
these answers cannot have equal 
merit! This salesman, however, 
has a good mind, and he frames 
up a good answer. We will as- 
sume that his answer happens to 
be the best that could be made. 

The next day another salesman, 
perhaps a hundred miles away, 
who is less resourceful and less 
able, hears -the same objection 
from a prospect. He, in turn, 
frames up an answer. We will 
assume that this, too, is a good 
answer, but not so good as the 
first salesman made. Possibly the 
second man’s sale suffers. 

The third day another sales- 
man, of still less experience and 
ability, hears in some other lo- 
cality the same objection. The 
prospect tells him that he knows 
the machine is good, but he pre- 
fers to wait until business is bet- 
ter before he buys. This sales- 


man has to think quickly, and. 


he makes an answer which is not 
so good as the second man’s. He 
goes away, noting on his sales 
report that he “could not sell be- 


IGLb 


cause business is not good”; but 
he indicates that he can sell later. 

This third salesman will prob- 
ably continue for a long while 
to come to use this inferior an- 
swer, unless somebody tells him 
a better one. 

The company employing these 
three salesmen has not received 
all that it could from the three 
calls. The sales manager is not 
giving his company the full meas- 
ure of his service, for he has with- 
held from salesmen “two” and 
“three” the wisdom of the answer 
given by salesman No. 1. 


STANDARDIZED PRESENTATION OF 
SUBJECT IMPORTANT 


Again, a salesman is selling a 
set-of books on some subject like 


Executive Management. He has 
a way of presenting his subject 
that has made him fairly success- 
ful. His approach may vary a 
little, but sooner or later he gets 
into the swing of his story, o~ pres- 
entation, and uses about the same 
method in every sale. In this 
presentation he is more or less 
like an actor. He uses little trick 
phrases which, from experience, 
he knows are productive. He 
uses what in theatrical circles is 
called “stage business” when he 
shows his books. He finds that 
the closer he keeps to this same 
presentation the more sales he 
makes per call made. He also 
finds that it is quite difficult to 
keep to his standard presentation. 
He catches himself from time to ” 
time omitting important points. 
This is because, having told it 
so many times, he is apt to as- 
sume that these points are known 
to his prospective customer. If 
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he had on record the details of 
this successful presentation, he 
would from time to time check 
himself up and discover that he 
was omitting important points 
which he formerly used success- 
fully. 

Twenty other men go out sell- 
ing this set of books for the same 
publisher. Each works up his own 
story according to his own ability. 
Their success varies. Surely, of 
the twenty methods used one must 
be the best; or at least two or 
three must be distinctly better 
than the others. 

The ordinary sales manager 
does not get these different meth- 
ods of presentation down on pa- 
per. He will give you what he 
thinks is a good reason why he 
has not done it; but the fact 
remains that twenty methods of 
selling are in use, two or three 
of which are really good and the 
rest inferior. 

firm will go on in business 
for years having on its payroll 
many different salesmen, and 
from time to time taking on new 
men. The only way these sales- 
men will be taught is by word 
of mouth from the older sales- 
men and from the sales manager. 
Sometimes they do not even have 
this training. As a result the 
firm accepts for results the sales 
that these new men are able to 
make by their own initiative. They 
accept the uneven results that 
these varied presentations secure, 
taking on new men, whose only 
way of learning is by word of 
mouth from those in longer serv- 
ice or, perhaps, from the sales 
manager. 

Prospects are continually ma- 
king objections which are nearly 
identical. Probably there are not 
over twenty objections which come 
up, and these same objections 
have been coming up year after 
year, but the firm has never 
standardized the answers to them, 
and the sales manager is so slack 
that for each objection he per- 
mits twenty answers, instead of 
one, to be used. Such a firm often 
keeps wonderful records of all 
sorts, of things connected with its 
business, but fails to record sales 
talks. 
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Frequently the salesman has to 
learn the history of the house and 
the personnel of the organiza- 
tion as best he can. He picks 
this up slowly and never correctly. 
There is no record to which he 
can turn for a clear-cut state- 
ment as to what the house is and 
what it stands for. Every firm 
in the land which has anything to 
sell should have a sales manual. 
It may be elaborate or it may be 
simple, according to circumstances. 
It should be a record of the sales 
policies and methods for the use 
of all concerned. Such a manual, 
in my opinion, will pay its cost 
a hundred-fold in a short time. 


HOW ONE MANUAL GREW AND 
MEANWHILE PAID ITS WAY 


One firm in this country which 
has made in the past five years 
a most remarkable record of 
growth started using a sales man- 
ual three years ago. The first 
year, their manual was somewhat 
crude, consisting chiefly of An- 
swers to Common Objections. 
Some weeks before a sales con- 
vention, the salesmen were re- 
quested to send in by mail the 
objections which they had met dur- 
ing the past year. After these 
objections had been received they 
were edited and assembled. About 
twenty-five of the most common 
objections were then mailed out 
to each salesman and each was 
asked to write down those which 
in his opinion were the best an- 
swers. These answers were then 
assembled and used at the con- 
vention. Ata session of the sales- 
men during the sales convention 
each objection was read off and 
with each, some of the answers. 
Then the men were invited to give 
their ideas of the best way to 
answer. A_ stenographer took 
down all their remarks, and a 
general discussion followed. As 
a result of this discussion a de- 
cision was reached in the meeting 
as to the best answer to each ob- 
jection. The decisions were taken 
down by the stenographer and 
later given to the salesmen in 
typewritten form. 

Among other objections were 
such things as the following: “The 
price is too high; you don’t give 
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Have You Heard 
about the 
Big Parade? 


January 
1rst 
2,500,000 
merican. 
women will 
be in line for the 
great procession 
through the pages 
of the American 
ee: ee a | 


Imagine, if you will, 
our 2,500,000 read- 
ers actually march-~ 
ing by your office 
windows. : You 
would, with- 

out any ques- 
tion, busy 
yourse 

decorat- 

in g 


your 
place of 
business. 

You would 

feel justified 

in spending 

a lot of money 

in order to let 
it be known 
what you have to sell. 


Why not advertise 
in the January issue 
of the American 
Woman, the fa~ 
vorite magazine 

in the small 
tow ns o f 
America? 





January forms close 
December 5th 
Cireulation 500,000 
Guaranteed 


The 
American W oman 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W.H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street Flatiron Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York 
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enough allowance.” “We will not 
buy your article because other 
dealers cut the price.” “Your 
product is not made of so good 
material as some others.” “I will 
not handle your article unless you 
give me the exclusive sale in this 
town.” “If I am to push your ar- 
ticle you must give me an adver- 
tising allowance for local adver- 
tising.” 

The next. year the same pro- 
gramme was followed. The sales- 
men were asked to send in the 
objections with which they had 
met. Later they. were given a 
complete list of these objections 
and asked to submit their an- 
swers. 

But the manual this year, in- 
stead of being typewritten, was 
put into a printed pamphlet, and 
additions were made to the An- 
swers to Common Objections. 
Presentations were put in. These 
presentations were written by 
the best salesman and by the sales 
manager. Advice was printed in 
the sales manual on numerous 
points. Some of these points were 
rather elementary; but remember 
that this book was prepared as 
a help, particularly for the new 
salesman and for the salesman 
who was not making good. Among 
other things inthe manual were 
the written policy of the house 
and a write-up about the head of 
the concern. The salesmen were 
told of his ‘history, of the things 
he had accomplished and of the 
things he was trying to accom- 
plish. 

During the second year of the 
use of this manual a very inter- 
esting demonstration of its value 
was afforded the entire sales force. 
There had been one objection for 
which it had been difficult to frame 
a satisfactory answer. This par- 
ticular objection had been an- 
swered the first year in a way 
that was not satisfactory to any- 
body. In the second year a sim- 
ple answer had been suggested 
and accepted as the best one. Then 
during the progress of this con- 
vention the head of the firm, with 
one of the salesmen, called on 
one of the largest stores in the 
United States which had not 
stocked his product. They had 
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tried for two years to sell this 
store without success. So the 
president of the company went 
over to meet the buyer, taking with 
him the regular salesmen. The 
buyer was cordial and compliment- 
ed the president on the success 
that he had had; but came round 
to the explanation that his house 
could not and would not handle 
the product, giving as his reason 
the very thing which was covered 
by the objection just mentioned. 
Only three hours before, at the 
convention, the answer to this ob- 
jection had been approved and 
passed. Accordingly, the presi- 
dent, in front of his salesman, re- 
cited this answer verbatim. The 
buyer was convinced almost in- 
stantly and actually changed his 
position and gave them an order, 
and that particular store sold more 
of the product that year than any 
store in the United States. An 
hour later the news of this sale 
was announced at another session 
of the salesmen’s convention and 
was a great inspiration to the 
salesmen, as to the practicability 
of using standard answers to com- 
mon. objections. 


A STANDARD FORM TO HELP 
DEMONSTRATORS 


One firm whose sales are so 
large that it is recognized as be- 
ing one of the biggest and most 
successful firms in America has 
issued a new sales manual every 
year of its history. The product 
is one that calls for demonstra- 
tion. In the sales manual there 
is given in careful detail a stand- 
ard demonstration—a most re- 
markable piece of work. The 
salesman is told exactly how to 
demonstrate the product. 

A firm selling an office device 
has never used a sales manual or 
a set of standard Answers to 
Common Objections. Recently it 
agreed, however, that there is one 
best way to demonstrate the de- 
vice. Accordingly it has re- 
corded that method of demonstra- 
ting the machine. The general 
sales manager of that company 
is most enthusiastic about the re- 
sults. : 

A concern selling large amounts 
had a force of eight salesmen, all 
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Say Dirt” 


ET Nichols-Finn “prospect* 

your business for the Dominant 

Idea—the streak 0’ gold that as- 

says ee picnteins profits. 

It isn’t usually on the surface, Let 
us help you diZ. 


Write for Joseph H. Finn's book, 


“Bigger, Better Business.’’ 


NICHOLS- FINN 


ADVERTISING ComMPANY 
RR SOvuTH STATE STREET ~ ~ CHICAGO 


(Reprinted by Request) 
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of whom, with one exception, had 
been with the company for a num- 
ber of years. The president of 
the concern had done considerable 
selling himself and had proved to 
his own satisfaction that a certain 
type of service which this firm 
had to sell could easily be sold 
if it were presented in a certain 
way. 

To prove it to his own satisfac- 
tion he made a number of sales. 
Several times he made these sales 
in the presence of individual sales- 
men. . The salesmen, however, 
even though they were present 
at the sale, did not seem to be 
able to duplicate the president’s 
work. They agreed to do it in 
a certain way; but the results did 
not appear. The president finally 
decided that the trouble was that 
the man could not remember just 
how he did it. Accordingly, he 
dictated to a stenographer his ex- 
act sales talk while he made an 
imaginary sale. The proposition 
was intricate and the proper pres- 
entation took at least three-quar- 
ters of an hour. After this had 
been typed and edited to his sat- 
isfaction, he called in all of the 
salesmen and presented each with 
a copy. Then he delivered the 
presentation and made the imag- 
inary sale before them and sent 
them out. 

There was one new man in the 
sales force who knew very little 
about the business. The president 
had talked to this man privately, 
and he had promised to follow 
the president’s method exactly and 
to make his presentation exactly 
in the way that the records 
showed. The other men intended 
to do it that way, but were filled 
with prejudices, previous knowl- 
edge of other methods and ideas 
of their own. During the space 
of sixty days this new salesman 
made more sales of this intricate 
proposition than the other seven 
combined. The president then re- 
organized his sales force—letting 
go several men that he knew 
would never sell as they were told, 
and putting it up to the others 
to sell the proposition only in 
the standard way. The president 
told these men that he would con- 
sider a different method of selling 
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at any time, that he would have 
any other method tried out and 
that he would substitute the new 
method if it proved to be better 
than the old; but until that new 
method had proved to be the bet- 
ter one, the present standard pres- 
entation must positively be used. 

One sales manual in its preface 
reads as follows: “The material 
in this book is not theoretical. 
This manual has not been writ- 
ten; it has been compiled. It has 
not been realized by assigning a 
writer to the task of preparing 
a literary composition on the best 
way to sella The selling 
plans put out in the following 
pages are the result of experience 
of dealers and salesmen who have 
actually made big successes in sell- 
ing 








“TALKING POINTS” PASSED 


AROUND 


One of the most successful sales 
managers in the City of New 
York once called my attention to 
the fact that the business was 
about eight years old; that the 
firm had eight salesmen; that dur- 
ing that time there had been only 
two changes in the sales force. 
This firm has been wonderfully 
successful in selling. He told me 
of one thing which, in his judg- 
ment, was most responsible for 
the success: Whenever one of 
the salesmen made a particularly 
good presentation he wrote 
down the points or the story of 
the sale. Then this story was 
sent to each of the other sales- 
men. As a result, all of the men 
participated in the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the others. 

The famous “primer” of the 
National Cash Register Company 
was based on the motto: “What 
is good for one is good for all.” 
The sales manual recognizes this 
principle. It is an effort to secure 
the things that are good and pre- 
serve them in convenient form for 
the benefit of all. 

The trouble with much work in 
salesmanship and in sales man- 
agement is the same trouble that 
exists in certain of the mecHtan- 
ical trades—too much of the really 
valuable information’ is a matter 
of tradition and is passed from 
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Every one will gladly 
pay five cents more 
for Cosmopolitan 


The public will pay 20c. for Cosmopolitan, com- 
mencing with the February issue. 


Cosmopolitan could easily have sold for 20c., or even 
25c. this past year. 


No magazine at any price has cost so much to pro- 
duce. None has ever equalled the quality of its con- 
tents or given such full measure. 


The public has clearly expressed its recognition of 
Cosmopolitan’s superiority by giving it the largest 
news-stand sale of any magazine in the world. 


Cosmopolitan would never consent to cheapen its 
quality, nor would it be willing to limit its contents 
to those of the average magazine. 


At 20c. Cosmopolitan will set a new standard in 
magazine making. And the public will be glad to 
pay a little more for this heaping measure of literary 
radium. 


- 


Watch for the new February Cosmopolitan at 20c. 
You will agree that it is in a class by itself. 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
Member of the A. B.C, 



































































one to another by word of mouth. 
The sales manager ought to re- 
cord on paper the important 
things that have to do with the 
selling of his product. 

No matter how well a firm is 
run, there are sure to be changes 
in the sales force; new salesmen 
have to come in to take the place 
of others; new salesmen have to 
come in to take care of added 
territory. As an aid to promptly 
securing maximum results from 
such new men nothing, in my 
judgment, equals the use of the 
sales manual. The sales manager 
has in the sales manual what 
might be called the minutes of 
the previous meetings. He can 
hand to the new salesmen the rec- 
ords of what has passed and what, 
in the opinion of the firm, are 
the best practices in the selling 
of their product. 


OUTLINE FOR A SALES MANUAL 


A sales manual which has re- 
cently been prepared has the fol- 
lowing contents: 

Chapter I—A biography of the 
president of the company. This 
man has had a somewhat inter- 
esting life, and in this particular 
business the personality of the 
officers of the company counts for 
a good deal in the securing of 
business. 

Chapter II—A history of the 
business. 

Chapter III—A history of the 
sales policies for several years 
back. It traces the different ways 
in which the product has been 
sold in the past. 

Chapter IV—Explains the equip- 
ment which is furnished each 
salesman and which he is sup- 
posed to carry. 

Chapters V and VII—An ex- 
planation of some statistics which 
the salesmen carry.. 

Chapter VI—A standard pres- 
entation of the proposition, show- 
ing how it is to be made in con- 
nection with the standard equip- 
ment mentioned in Chapter IV. 

Chapter VIII—A synopsis, or 
digest, of the presentation. It is 
the presentation arranged by top- 
ics and in chart form for easy 
reference. 

IX—Explains 


Chapter how, 
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after an order is secured, the firm 
executes ‘it. 

Chapter X—List and data con- 
cerning important customers 
which the firm serves. 

Chapter XI—A history of the 
various important men employed 
by the firm 

Chapter "XII—The aims and 
hopes of this organization. 

Chapter XIII—A list of com- 
mon objections and standard an- 
swers. 

To compile a sales manual 
means a considerable amount of 
work, but, like any other great 
work, it can be accomplished by 
starting at it and keeping at it. 
Perhaps the best way to start a 
sales manual is to send out a let- 
ter to each salesman, asking that 
each note, for a few weeks, the 
objections which he meets. When 
these objections have been re- 
ceived from the various salesmen 
look them over and arrange them 
in order. It might be well to 
throw out those that are trivial 
or ‘unimportant, although it is 
often the trivial, foolish objec- 
tions which puzzle the new sales- 
man. Salesmen should be told 
that some objections are not ac- 
tually objections at all, but are 
merely introduced by the buyer 
to worry the salesman. 

Prepare edited copies of these 
objections and send them out to 
each salesman with the request 
that within a week he send back 
his judgment as to the best an- 
swer to each of them. This is 
much better than submitting the 
objections to salesmen in a public 
session, because the men who give 
answers. after the first two or 
three are too apt to be influ- 
enced by the first who answer. 
First, secure their individual an- 
swers. Later, call the men to- 
gether, if it is practical, and have 
the objections and answers read 
and then call for discussion. 

As a matter of fact, many of 
the answers will not come from 
the salesmen. The sales manager 
and his associates are often, be- 
cause of their larger caliber, bet- 
ter able to frame a good answer. 
The sales manager, in the final 
analysis, ought to decide the an- 
swers which are to be put into 
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Paper May 
Go Higher 


B ee cost of materials entering into the 
manufacture of paper is constantly ad- 
vancing. Paper prices may go still higher. 
The cost of selling, however, is still largely 
within the control of the alert advertiser. By 
using greater care in the selection of papers, 
it is not only possible to avoid paying more 
for your catalogues, booklets, folders, etc., 
but the cost may even be reduced with no 
sacrifice of selling effectiveness. 

Buckeye Covers are reducing selling costs for 
thousands of alert advertisers, not only because of 
their intrinsic quality and economy, but also because 


the service back of them is a definite and practical 
guaranty of better printed matter at better prices. 


You get utmost value from your printer as well as from the 
paper manufacturer when you specify Buckeye Covers. You do 
not have to pay for guesswork and experiments. Most printers 
use Buckeye Covers oftener than any other kind, and as a conse- 
quence they can handle them to better advantage than any other 
kind. On any Buckeye Cover your printer can produce exactly 
the effect you want, with the minimum of trouble and éxpense. 





It pays in the beginning, and it pays still better in the long run, 
to specify Buckeye Covers for all of your Direct Advertisements 
that can be printed on a high-grade cover paper. 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in principal cities of United States, Canada and England. Your 
Printer Knows the Nearest 
Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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the manual. At the convention 
he can listen to the answers which 
are given by the salesmen; and 
he can then submit his own idea 
and ask the opinion of the sales- 
men as to which is best. The 
chances are that the salesmen will 
readily indicate which is really 
the best answer. 

It will often happen, also, that 
a really satisfactory answer to 
every objection will not be ob- 
tained at this first session. Per- 
haps at a later session some bet- 
ter answer will be suggested. 


(To be continued) 


Campaign to Advertise 
Southern California 


An advertising campaign to interest 
tourists, investors, manufacturers and 
the right kind of home-seekers in the 
eight counties of Southern California 
will be inaugurated this month, start- 
ing with a double-spread in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. The organization to 
conduct the campaign is being formed 
by E. K. Hoak, chairman of publica- 
+ ln of the Los Angeles Advertising 
Club, and a hotel man of Southern 
California. 

While the advertising is being 
financed by public subscription, the 
idea is to induce the Boards of Super- 
visors to levy a special tax in each 
county with the co-operation of cham- 
bers of commerce. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. Until a 
name is adopted, replies will be ad- 
dressed to the Automobile Club _ of 
Southern California, which has offices 
in leading cities of that section. These 
replies will be distributed among the 
various chambers of commerce for 
answer. 


Agent for Vocalion’s Canadian 
Advertising 


The advertising of the Aeolian-Voca- 
lion in Canada has been placed in charge 
of the Advertising Service Company, 
Montreal and Toronto. The agency has 
also recently secured the advertisin Pa 
counts of the Channell Chemical 
pany, Ltd., and the United Drug C 
pany, both of Toronto, and the Com: 
da Cement Company, Ltd., of Montreal. 


Gray Motor Company Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


R. Bradley Burnham has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Gray 
Motor Company, of Detroit. A large 
part of his time will be spent in pro- 
moting the sale of Gralectric lighting 
plants and Gray stationary engines. 


INK 


“Times” Raises Price 
to Three Cents 


Increased cost of production, particu- 
larly paper cost, has led the London 
Times -to raise its price from two to 
three cents. In making the announce- 
ment the Times said: 

“Rather more than a hundred years 
ago, on the morrow of Waterloo, it be- 
came necessary to increase the price of 
the Times from sixpence-halfpenny to 
sevenpence. The present management 
of the Times, having carefully examined 
the facts, the outlook and the cost of 
production, has come to the conclusion 
that it is necessary to increase the price 
from one penny to one _ penny-half- 
penny. The change takes effect Mon- 
day, November 20. 

“The net sale of the Times exceeds 
200,000 copies a day. The great increase 
in the cost of production, especially in 
the cost of paper, has brought a loss on 
circulation of about £1,000 ($5,000) a 
week, The increase in the price of the 
paper on which the Times is printed 
since the beginning of the war has cost 
an additional £70,000 ($350,000) per 
annum. The management is therefore 
faced with a position where it must 
either reduce the size and eliminate some 
of the historical features or maintain 
the Times as it is and increase the price. 
The latter step has been decided upon. 
Papers sold for less than a penny must 
soon still further restrict their size or 
follow the example of t of the Times.” 


Kenderdine With New 
Military Magazine 


John D. Kenderdine has resigned as 
circulation manager of McClure’s and 
Ladies’ World to devote his time to the 
management of National Service, a 
monthly magazine to foster interest in 
universal obligatory military training. 
The first number will be published early 
in January, by Military Training Camps 
Association of the United States, New 
York and Garden City, L. I. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Gen. Leonard Wood, Elihu 
Root and Secretary of War Baker are 
enens the contributors to the first num- 
er. 


London 


Heads Purity Cross, Inc. 


Russell B. Kingman, who has been 
with the Curtis Publishing Company as 
representative of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, has been elected president and — 

nc., 


eral manager of Purity Cross, 

Orange, N. J. This concern manufac- 
tures Creamed Chicken a la King, and 
Mr. Kingman tells Printers’ Inx that 
several new products will be added soon. 


G. T. Hill, Jr., With Home 
Pattern Company 


T. Hill, Jr., has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Santon Magazine Company, publisher of 
Today’s Magazine, to take an active part 
in the management of the Home Pattern 
Company, of which he is one of the 
owners. 
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“One of the largest ond sais completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


Printing and Advertising Advisers and 
The Co-operative and Clearing House 
for Catalogues and Publications 


We assist in securing catalogue compilers, advertising 

men, editors, or proper agency service, and offer our 

assistance in every other direction that appears practi- 

cal and possible toward the promotion, preparation and 

rinting of catalogues and publications. rther, we 

invite suggestions with a view of making our service 
most valuable. 


USE NEW TYPE 
For CATALOGUES 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





We have a large bat- 
tery 


We have all standard 
faces and special faces 
will be furnished if desired. 

Clean Lino- 
type Faces 


We have a large 


of up-to-date 

pam. coveral of which have 
recently installed, and 

our | pressmen and feeders are 

the best. 


nding and Mailing 


The facilities of our bindery 
and mailing departments are 
so large that we deliver to 
the post office or customers 
as fast as the presses print. 











OUR_ SPECIALTIES 





ing the same material and work- 

manship as the store, moe ng as 
Rain: 

Histories, and thelike: 


Our , Gomatate oo 
Equi pment, all or any 
of which is at your command, 


if You want advertising 

pec ten | mean illustrating, 

pad poo an nd assistance or 

regard to of any srt Hn 

our 

printing, we will he giad to 
assist or advise you. 

If desired, we mail your printed 

matter direct from Chicago— 

tral distributing point. 








Let Us Print Your Catalogues and Publications 
—— THE GREAT CENTRAL MARKET 


CATALOGUE & PUBLICATION 


PRINTERS 
Make 2 PRINTING CONNECTION 


with ist and a 
y Reliable Printing 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First Nat’l Bank, Chicago) 
If you want quality—the education and training of 
our employes concentrated in one direction on the one 
class of printing in which we specialize, make the 
workmen more skillful. If you want delivery—our plant 
wi time- eo Sas and 
is in operation day and night the eer aren - ‘If you 
want the best price—our unusual labor- eaving material 
and equipment enables us to make exceptionally lew 
Wien on our specialities. Our organization is excellent. 
en you place an order in our care you relieve your- 
self of all anxiety. You insure yo 


Proper Quality — Quick Delivery — Right Price 


We are always pleased to give the names of a dozen 
or more of our customers to persons and _ 
contemplating placing printing orders wit! 


} oy you as swe it to yourself to find out what we can 

Consulting with us about your printing problems 

and asking for estimates does not place you 

under_any obligation whatever. 

Let us ones on a r Catalogues and Publications. 
ng on our specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL CO. 


Polk and La Salle Strests CHICAGO Central Market 
Wabash 3381 TELEPHONES “ ie 52-191 
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One of the best wild ani 


King” James 

Oliver Cur- 

wood has pro- 
duced one of the best 
wild animal stories 
ever written. To 
compare it favorably 
with the  master- 
pieces of Jack Lon- 
don is not too high 
praise. It is itself 
a masterpiece. 

It is the story of 
Thor, a_ mighty 
grizzly, and of 
Muskwa, a mother- 
less little black bear 
cub whom, Thor 

J. O. Curwood. adopted. There are 

human characters in 
the story, too, but they are of less impor- 
tance. 

There is no nature “faking” and no 
straining for dramatic effect in Mr. Cur- 
wood's writing. He tells a simple story of 
the life of the two bears, and this is 
dramatic enough. 

Also, let it be said without too far be- 
traying the writer’s secret, there is a “happy 
ending,” and an ending with a very fine 
lesson. It is a lesson both for men and 
for bears, but as most of the readers will 
be men its human application is more 
important than its ursine. There never 
was a finer hero than Thor, and the lesson 
he teaches cannot fail to impress those 
who, with interested appreciation, follow 
the course of his adventures. 


I’ “The Grizzly 








fo Sk ag 





impries ever written —— 


said the Cleveland Plain 


Dealer in reviewing 


"THE GRIZZLY KING . 


by James Oliver Curwood 
which nce ee in 


Mr. Curwoods latert novel 
"A Son of Kazan 
will appear in an early issue of 


The Red Book Magazine 
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The phrase “unlike 


any other paper” 
appeals to the advertiser 
lessthantothe subscriber. 
The latter reads the 
paper and so realizes 
what our slogan means. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 





Holeproof’s Changed Attitude 
Toward Its Famous Guarantee 


Confronted With the Rising Costs of Raw Material, It Changes Guarantee 
Rather Than Advance Prices or Lower Standard 


"THE Holeproof Hosiery Com- 
pany has withdrawn the time 
guarantee which for a number of 
years has accompanied box sales 
of its product. : 

“Tt is true,” said Edward 
Freschl, president of the Hole- 
proof company, in a letter to the 
editor of Printers’ INK, “that we 
have withdrawn the original form 
of the Holeproof guarantee, but 
we continue to accompany our 
product with a guarantee of sat- 
isfactory wear. I am_ enclosing 
herewith a copy of a circular let- 
ter announcing this change.” 

The exact language of the new 
guarantee, which is set in small 
type, is as follows: 

This pair of MHoleproof Hosiery 
is made in accordance with our long- 
established high standard of wear, 
quality and workmanship. : 

If this pair does not wear satisfac- 
torily, please return (thoroughly 
washed) with this ticket to our factory 
and we will send a new ‘pair in ex- 
change. 

Exchanges 
dealers. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


cannot be made by 


WHY POLICY WAS DISCONTINUED 


The letter to the trade an- 
nouncing the change of policy 
will be read with keen interest by 
readers of Printers’ INK, many 
of whom are confronted in their 
own business with the problem of 
a guarantee which is satisfactory 
to both parties to the sales trans- 
action. The circular letter, in 
part, follows: 

“To the Trade: 

“Because of the serious increase 
in the cost of all raw materials 
that enter into the manufacture 
of Holeproof Hosiery, we have 
been confronted with the choice 
of one of the following three 
ourses : 

“Advance our prices, or 

“Use cheaper materials, or 

“Reduce the number of ex- 
hanges. 

“We latter 


have chosen the 


course as the best for all con- 
cerned. 

“To lessen the number of ex- 
changes we must curb the prac- 
tice of impostors who ‘take unfair 
advantage of our present guaran- 
tee. To accomplish this we shall 
change the form of the Holeproof 
exchange ticket. 

“The new form will guarantee 
every pair to give satisfactory 
wear, irrespective of whether it 
is bought singly or by the box. 
Our new guarantee gives the pur- 
chaser better protection and does 
not require a six-pair purchase. 
Instead of being limited in time, 
it is unlimited. This new guar- 
antee will be printed on the end 
ticket attached to every pair of 
hose. 

“Dealers’ box-sale business need 
not be lessened to any material 
extent. Moreover, dealers will be 
able to sell Holeproof in less than 
box quantities with the new guar- 
antee. This attractive new form 
will, of course, make new cus- 
tomers of many people who do 
not care to buy full boxes at one 
time. This, we estimate, will in- 
crease the number of Holeproof 
customers from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent. 

“By thus increasing the number 
of Holeproof customers, and by 
greatly reducing unfair exchanges, 
we will not be compelled to ad- 
vance our prices, in spite of the 
growing cost of manufacture. 

“We have anticipated this large 
increase in business by adding 
thousands of dollars to our ad- 
vertising appropriation for fall. 
Holeproof, as you know, is the 
most widely advertised hosiery on 
the market. And with its pres- 
ent tremendous consumer-demand 
as a starting point, our fall cam- 
paign will win hosts of new users 
everywhere. 


STORES NOT TO MAKE EXCHANGES 


“The provisions of our guaran- 
_ tee have always required the con- 
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sumer to send direct to us for 
replacements. A few dealers have 
taken the responsibility of making 
these exchanges in their stores. 
Where this practice has crept in, 
we must request that it be dis- 
continued at once. 

“No worn hosiery will be ac- 
cepted in exchange unless we re- 
ceive it direct from the wearer. 
This also will reduce the number 
of exchanges. 

“Any ~ dealers having worn 
Holeproof Hosiery on hand that 
has been returned to them for re- 
placement will forward it imme- 
diately to the factory. 

“The Holeproof now in your 
stock carrying the old form of 
guarantee can be sold as hereto- 
fore, but all worn hosiery must 
be returned direct to us by the 
consumer for exchange. 

“Please understand that we, 
more than anyone else, realize the 
necessity of keeping faith with 
the public in redeeming unsatis- 
factory hose. We shall make ex- 
changes liberally and promptly. 
We shall not haggie with any 
dealer’s customers. 

“We have organized an Ex- 
change Department, whose chief 
concern is to deal with every 
Holeproof wearer to his complete 
satisfaction.” 


A PIONEER AMONG GUARANTEES 


When the Holeproof company 
first announced its guarantee (and 
a number of hosiery manufac- 
turers followed with guarantees 
to the consumer in one form or 
another) the advertising world 
took immediate notice, for the 
guarantee evidenced no “ifs” and 
no “ands,” and it went farther in 
other respects than previous types. 
Some advertisers marveled that a 
manufacturer of hosiery, the use 
of which is so very open to 
abuses over which the manufac- 
turer can have no control what- 
soever, should come out as the 
most striking exponent of the spe- 
cific guarantee—and a six-months 
guarantee, at that. It will be 


recalled that the guarantee was 
to apply only on “box” purchases 
—at least a half dozen pairs. 

series of coupons was inclosed in 
each carton, and the consumer was 
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advised that if any pair failed 
to remain whole it would be re- 
placed within six months after 
the purchase if accompanied by 
the coupons. This feature was 
advertised extensively. 

At that time hosiery of all kinds 
was made of a much heavier 
weight of material than the pub- 
lic now demands. Weights have 
gone down and down, until ho- 
siery of a filmy and extremely 
light character is “the thing.” 
This situation compares’ with 
changes that have come about in 
underwear, for example. When 
the Holeproof guarantee came out 
the day of home-knit socks and 
stockings, especially for winter 
wear, was waning, but it hadn’t 
passed, by any means. Guaran- 
teed hosiery helped to hasten the 
demise. 

As weights of hosiery declined, 
because the public demanded it, 
some new and perhaps unexpected 
problems came to light for the 
advertiser of the guarantee. Often 
even extraordinary rough usage 
could not defeat the “proof” in 
Holeproof when the heavier and 
stouter weights were in vogue. 
But the more sheer products 
couldn’t stand abuse as well, any 
more than could the lighter and 
daintier products of any manufac- 
turer of hosiery or any kind of 
“wear.” 

The public took very kindly to 
the idea of the guarantee, and, 
it seems, a part of it studied the 
guarantee so closely and applied 
it-so thoroughly that there de- 
veloped a “system for keeping in 
hosiery” at the manufacturer’s ex- 
pense. However, this applied to 
only a very small proportion of 
the public. 

Some dealers objected to the 
guarantee at the beginning, be- 
lieving that it would cause them 
a lot of trouble—besides, it never 
had been done before, and they 
felt that the public would be just 
as wise and as happy if there 
were no hosiery guarantees, espe- 
cially guarantees so broad and spe- 
cific as that.ef Holeproof and 
others. 

As a matter of fact, the original 
guarantee of the company con- 
templated no exchanges at the 
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There It Is! 


Direct from the Ninth Annual Directory of Trade and Technical 
Papers in the October issue of Advertising and Selling Magazine 
—proved by the A. B. C. 


But get down beneath these figures—down to hard pan. 


60.1% of the subscriptions to the Engineering and Mining Journal 
are renewals—at $5 per subscription. Premiums are barred and 
only salaried subscription salesmen employed—no commission men. 
19% of the circulation 
goes to Operating Com- 
panies and Executives; 
44% to Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 
Mine and Works’ Man- 
agers and Superintend- 
ents. 








If you have products to 
sell to the Metal Mining 
and Refining Field you 
can reach the greatest 
number and the highest 
grade class of buyers 
through the Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 


Engineering and == sos 5 
Mining Journal §| | wumanroeswanen 


Se seneer te Fret Me Preesett Steam Meme 
115 Broadway, New York 
& & ter ee ih. Sem et fer Sie fe 








Yne of the five Hix Ener- 
NEERING WEEKLIES. 
Published at 10th Ave. and 
36th Street, New York City. 
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dealer’s place of business. The 
company made the guarantee and 
offered to make the exchanges. 
When it was found that many 
customers and dealers as well did 
not understand this proposition, 
the company made no fuss about 
it, nor haggled. It replaced goods 
through the dealer when the in- 
tention had been otherwise for a 
number of reasons. . 

Now that the guarantee ticket 
is fastened to each pair of ho- 
siery (and it is required that the 
ticket be returned in the event 
that an exchange is desired under 
the guarantee), it is believed that 
the guarantee will receive more 
careful reading and that its pro- 
visions will be more definitely 
understood. It may be predicted 
that some of the tickets will be 
thrown away or lost or not be 
available later when an exchange 
is wanted. The company, how- 
ever, is confident that just about 
as many users of Holeproof as 
saved the tickets or coupons ought 
to save the single guarantee slips, 
and that it ought not to be held 
responsible for this detail, any- 
way. It gives the guarantee and 
stands by it, subject to a few 
easily applied regulations, and it 
is surely up to the user of the 
hosiery (who gets his money’s 
worth in the first place) to pre- 
serve the slips. 

The company also feels that the 
new form will be an advantage 
over the old one as a purely ad- 
vertising proposition by attract- 
ing more specific attention. The 
element of preventing fraud has 
already been touched upon. 


“The new form,” said Mr. 
Freschl, to the Milwaukee repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK, 


“makes the guarantee applicable 
to every pair, regardless of the 
quantity purchased. It broadly 
guarantees satisfactory wear, and 
is unlimited in time. We im- 
pressed these points upon’ the 
dealers and they generally ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the 
changes. They may now sell 
Holeproof in less than box quan- 
tities, with the broader guarantee 
for every pair, and they will get 
the’ trade which declines to buy 
by the box. We are very particu- 
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lar that the stores no longer make 
the exchanges. 

“Of course, a larger proportion 
of the exchanges have been made 
direct with us throughout the 
years that we have offered the 
privilege. Although we announced 
that after a specified date we 
would not recognize exchanges 
made by dealers, there was no 
rush for exchanges on the part 
of merchants. The records indi- 
cate that our factory exchanges 
have not increased appreciably at 
any time in comparison with pre- 
vious records—in other words, 
this proposition is running along 
as usual. We have had no occa- 
sions for disputes with the trade 
about these matters. They realize 
that we will, as we always have, 
stand by our promises—and we 
have stood for a great deal more 
than we actually promised for 
some years past. 

“We pointed out to the trade 
that we will increase our adver- 
tising appropriations, and, while 
I am not in a position to go into 
that now, I can say that we will 
feature quality, although the guar- 
antee will retain a place in our 
advertising and sales work to 
which it is rightfully entitled. We 
are right in saying that our guar- 
antee is broader than ever before. 
We do not believe that the new 
form can be misunderstood or 
misapplied as was the old.” 

Changes similar in effect, though 
differing in detail because of orig- 
inal differences in form, have been 
put into effect by other hosiery 
advertisers who have been giv- 
ing consumer-guarantees, includ- 
ing the Phoenix and Everwear 
companies, also of Milwaukee. 





Hellyer in New York for 
“National Builder” 


F. A. Hellyer has been transferred 
from ‘the National Builder’s main Chi- 
cago office to the New York branch, 
where he will be assistant Eastern ad- 
vertising manager. 





Republic Rubber Company 
Appoints New Agency 


The Lawrence-Oswald Company, Cleve- 
land, has been placed in charge of the 
advertising of the Republic Rubber Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Who They Are, 
Where They Live, 
Their Buying Power 


“We shall not have all the 
guesswork in reference to 
circulation eliminated until 

we can know who the sub- 
en scribers are, where they live 
and how much they can 

buy of what we have to sell.” 


—J. B. COMSTOCK in Printers’ 
Ink, October 19. 


Do yourealizethat youcan 
know these things about 
Collier’s subscribers? 


Collier’s circulation facts 
show a larger and more 
compact market of readers 
with buying power than 
any other general maga- 
zine can show—and you 
are welcome to these facts. 
CO LL. LAB SS 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Circulation 952,500 / and growing 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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ANNOUNCES 





KIRK B. JOHNSON 
Eastern cAdvertising Manager 


BERESFORD WOODWARD 
FRANK D. SNIFFEN 
ROY B. STAVER 
J. H. GALLAGHER 


Eastern Representatives 















LOUIS D. CHEW 


Westen Advertising Manager 
JAMES B. HERSHEY — 
L. R. NORTHRUP 
F. C. LEVINGS 
W. B. HART 
L. L. NORTHRUP 


Western Representatives 













The 


Quality, City 
Circulation 
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ANNOUNCES 


EGINNING with the June 1917 issue the 
advertising rates of Hearst’s Magazine will 


be as follows :— 2 
One page an 8 ca ae te $1500.00 

Piel pits. | eS 850.00 
Quarter page ...... 425.00 


Line rate for all space measuring a 


quarter page (170 lines) and UDs+ < Ga 


Line rate for space measuring less 


than a quarter page (170 lines) . 3.00 


These rates are based on a circulation of 600,000 
A. B. Cz 


Hearst’s Magazine accepts no advertisements 
that it cannot guarantee to its readers. 


Hearst’s Magazine reserves the right to refuse 
any copy which because of subject-matter or 
appearance would in any way detract from the 
effectiveness of its advertising pages. 


CHARLES S. HART 
Advertising, Manager 


The 


Quality, City 
Circulation 








and 


The Capitol District For You 


Rate Six Cents Flat 
Net Paid Circulation for September 41,090 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and Space Buyers 
Are Requested to Write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 


PUBLICATION OFFICE TROY SCHENECTADY 
18-22 Beaver St., Albony, N.Y. 382 River St. Wedgeway Bldg, 


(Member of A. B. C.) 
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Is There a “One Best Bet” 
Advertising Copy? 


Is the Fact That One Method Succeeds a Sign That Other Methods 
Are “All Wrong’? 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE article by S. E. Kiser, 

“Tell the Public Details 
‘Everybody Knows’,” in Printers’ 
Ink for September 14 struck a 
responsive chord—several of them 
in fact. The result can hardly be 
called a symphony, for some of 
the responses are pitched in a de- 
cidedly minor key, and it is not 
a relative minor at that. In short, 
the automobile industry seems by 
no means in agreement as to 
whether the public should be told 
about cylinders, valves and drop- 
forgings,. or about 
wonderful racing 
stunts, or beautiful 
streamlines, or “that 
indefinable something 
which connotes qual- 
ity.” 

Judging from sun- 
dry correspondence, 
there are four fairly 
distinct “schools” of 
automobile advertis- 
ing which pin their 
respective faiths to 
copy which features 
construction, per- 


~ number 


advertising manager, 
a devotee of the “performance” 
school, takes Printers’ INK 
to task for printing Mr. Kiser’s 
article, on the ground that it 
is likely to mislead youthful 
aspirants for advertising hon- 
ors. He points out that his 
concern has sold a_ respectable 
of millions of dollars’ 
worth of cars, that its advertising 
is based upon performance and 
not at all upon details of con- 
struction, and that therefore Mr. 


thusiastic 


Balance! Equalize the load and 
the task becomes easier— progress 
swifter—for men or motor cars 


formance, appearance, 
and “prestige.” Each 
of those schools pos- 
sesses its successful 
practitioners, and 
some of them are so 
sure that their meth- 
od is right that all 
other methods must, 
in consequence, be 
wrong. Mr. Kiser’s 
temerity as an au- 
tomobile layman 
(though by no means 
an advertising lay- 
man) in presuming 
to request a certain 
type of information, 
has been _ severely 
condemned and high- 
ly commended. You 
can take your choice. 

Indeed, one en- 
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Two nimble arms of al- 
loy steel now do the work 
which one ‘‘straght lift. 
ing™* arm formerly did—in 
the Packard motor. 

Divided burdens—explo- 
sion stresses cut in half— 
are only two of the major 
advantages of this epoch- 
marking V-type plant. 

Set at an angle of sixty 
degrees, the twin blocks of 
responsive cylinders work 
in powerful and balanced 
harmony. 


The effect is a smooth 
succession of power im- 
pulses—overlapping and 
equalizing one another 
without waste of fuel or 
need of compensating 
counter-weights, 


And theresult! A motor 
so flexible—so even—so 
mighty—that the most lux- 
urious c body is a play- 
thing for it in any weather, 
on any road. Prices— 
for the open cars—$2,865 
and $8,265—at Detroit. 


Ask the man who owns one 
Packard Motor Car = by! Banal | 


New 
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AN ELEMENTARY EXPLANATION OF A TECHNICAL 
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Kiser must be “all wrong.” On 
the other hand, one of the largest 
distributors of motor vehicles in 
the country reprints Mr. Kiser’s 
article in its entirety for the in- 
struction of its sales force. Again, 
you can take your choice. 

Why should there be such a 
difference of opinion among 
members of a single industry? 
Why ‘should one automobile con- 
cern pillory Mr. Kiser as a mis- 
leader of youth, while another 
features him as a man worth lis- 
tening to? Chiefly, it seems, be- 
cause automobile advertising has 
never yet been put to the test. 
The industry has not caught up 
with the demand. It is not yet 
possible to produce cars fast 
enough to supply everybody who 
wants a car and can afford to 
buy one. Competition is keen, 
and sales methods are intensive, 
but there is still more than 
enough demand to go around. 
Autornobile advertising has not 
yet been obliged to go out and 
actually sell cars. It has done 


great service in popularizing the 


idea of motoring, and in main- 
taining the standing of individual 
concerns as representative manu- 
facturers. It has been one of the 
greatest single factors in the tre- 
mendous success of the auto- 
mobile industry. But it has not 
yet been obliged to go out and sell 
cars in a market where the de- 
mand is less than the supply. It 
is still possible, for example, to 
increase the actual market by 
many thousands of customers 
through the comparatively simple 
expedient of reducing the price of 
machines. 

The industry has not yet 
reached the point where sales 
made by one producer necessarily 
reduce the number of sales which 
can be made by other producers. 
One manufacturer can advertise 
performance, and find enough re- 
sponsive prospects to take care of 
his output; another producer can 
advertise construction, and those 
who respond to that appeal are 
numerous enough to absorb the 
cars he makes, and so on. But in 
time production will catch up with 
the ability of the public to absorb 
it. Then the real test of auto- 


mobile advertising will begin. 
Then the manufacturer who 
adopts the less effective type of 
appeal will begin to lose business 
to those whose appeals or com- 
binations of appeals are more ef- 
fective. Until that time comes, 
it is quite useless to attempt to 
lay down any final conclusions as 
to the most effective types of 
automobile advertising. One man’s 
opinion is just about as good as 
another’s. 

Mr. Kiser has stated the case 
from the standpoint of one very 
large group of automobile pros- 
pects. Just how large that group 
which wants details of construc- 
tion really is, in comparison with 
other groups which respond. better 
to other appeals, is something no- 
body knows. But the idea that 
his views are “misleading” be- 
cause somebody has been success- 
ful (under present conditions) in 
running counter to them, is fan- 
tastic. It is easy enough to find 
automobile manufacturers who 
have been successful under each 
of the four types of appeal named 
above, and the success of the big- 
gest producer of them all could be 
cited to prove “something else 
again.” 


PACKARD’S INFORMING COPY 


It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that at least one of the big 
producers, and one whose suc- 
cess is beyond question, has re- 
cently come over to the view that 
the public should be instructed in 


‘details which are commonly as- 


sumed as part of ordinary knowl- 
edge. The Packard Motor Car 
Company, as all the world knows, 
has been a leading exponent of 
the “prestige” style of copy ap- 
peal. “Ask the man who owns 
one” has often been considered 
quite enough text-matter for a 
full-page Packard ad. Since the 
advent of the Twin-Six motor, 
however, the principal appeal of 
the Packard copy has been radi- 
cally changed. The company is 
not only featuring mechanical 
principles which “everybody 
knows,” but is illustrating them 
with the simplest possible anal- 
ogies. 

Speaking for the Packard com- 
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pany, F. G. Eastman writes to 
Printers’ INK: 

“In the use of this new adver- 
tising we do not consider that we 
have departed from our usual 
methods. We have only added 
something to them. 

“Prestige is ‘authority or im- 
portance based on past achieve- 
ments or gained from the appear- 
ance of power or ability—the 
moral influence of reputation or 
of former character or success.’ 

“Now the Packard organization 
would be loath to surrender any 
of the prestige or accumulated 
good will which the performance 
of Packard cars has created 
among owners and the general 
public. That is the fruit of six- 
teen years of earnest effort to 
design and manufacture the best, 
the safest and most comfortable 
motor-carriage which the science- 
art of motor-building has allowed 
us to produce. 

“This development has been a 
succession. of changes, with a 
marked tendency dominating the 
progress—the addition of cylin- 


ders, and with this multiplication 
of power impulses the reduction 
of the full charges and the vio- 
lence of each explosion. That 
tendency came to its logical cul- 
mination with the announcement 
in midsummer of last year of the 
first Twin-Six. 

“It was a new motor-carriage— 
a radically different motor-car- 
riage—and the full significance of 
its advantages could not be made 
apparent by usual procedures nor 
by mere technical description. 
The Twin-Six motor needed in- 
terpretation and explanation in 
terms of everybody’s every-day 
experience. , 

“The success of the new car 
called for a doubling of our fac- 
tory organization, involved a cor- 
responding widening of our 
market, and made possible the 
lowering of our prices. Suddenly 
the Packard family had been aug- 
mented. And there were thou- 
sands and thousands of potential 
friends and possible purchasers, 
who would become immediate 
prospects for Packard cars if 
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they could be made to under- 
stand just how and why the 
Twin-Six motor was a revolu- 
tionary and needed advance in 
motor construction. There were 
mechanical principles involved 
that had to be translated into the 
language of the people. 

“And the simplest possible 
method was used to accomplish 
the purpose—that of the parallel 
or parable. From out of the com- 
mon experiences of daily life 
were drawn examples of the prin- 
ciples involved—and the compari- 
son made apparent by pictures 
and type. So far as I know, this 
was a new use of a method as 
old as the ages. 

“And artistically we were by 
no means to take a backward 
step. Some of the advertising 
fashions of the day had gone 
to elaborate over-decoration and 
ultra-refinement. No further ad- 
vancement could seemingly be 
made in this direction without 
approaching absurdity. A new 
motif was sought—and the 
straightforward, sincere wood- 


cut style supplied. And it fitted 
ideally into the new scheme. If 
all that could be desired in this 


direction has not yet been at- 
tained it has been due to a gen- 
eral and lamentable neglect of the 
woodcutters’ art as a means of 
artistic expression—a lack which 
time will remedy. It is by im- 
provement and persistency here 
that we hope to dominate the 
wood-cut motif for our adver- 


HUDSON’S BRIEF FOR THE OPPO- 
SITION 


So much for Packard’s reason- 
ing. But squarely into opposition 
comes the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, which also possesses an 
exclusive type of motor, but does 
not believe in the same sort of 
treatment. 

“Perhaps,” writes C. C. Win- 
ningham, “we are the largest of- 
eng. 9 iad the principle advocated 
by Mr. Kiser, We never adver- 
tise specifications. We have sold 
since January pretty close to 
thirty million dollars’ worth of 
Hudson Super-Sixes, largely be- 
cause we hold a monopoly in a 


INK 


type of motor. We have never 
shown nor described to any very 
large extent the principle that en- 
titles us to the use of the term 
‘Super-Six.’ 

“There is a motor-car for one 
out of every twenty-one people 
in America,-and it would be safe, 
I think, to assume that a pretty 
large percentage of the people in 
America possess more than a 
superficial knowledge of a car. 
We might describe the advantages 
of the numbers of cylinders, or 
the various types of valve con- 
struction,, but does the medical 
profession discuss with the lay- 
man the merits of one form of 
treatment as against another? 
Does the buyer of a diamond re- 
quire that a reliable lapidary ex- 
plain all of the merits of that 
stone? 

“We are not selling six cylinders, 
a set of wheels, a type of tire, a 
kind of starter. We are selling 
a motor-car complete, and we 
maintain that its value to the 
buyer is guaranteed by the repu- 
tation of the maker. He buys a 
motor-car, not that he may argue 
with its engineers as to the char- 
acter of its construction, but that 
it shall give him a certain kind 
of definite performance, and even 
though he does possess a certain 
superficial knowledge of the de- 
sign and construction of a car, 
he is not competent to judge 
whether these are properly pro- 
portioned. He must rely upon the 
skill and experience of the en- 
gineers and the builders, as 
proved by the performance of the 
car and by the reputation of the 
maker.” 

Within the limits marked off by 
those two policies, there is evi- 
dently plenty of room for in- 
dividual variations of opinion. 
Maybe there will some dav be 
discovered a “one best bet” in 
advertising. copy, but that day 
seems reasonably distant. And 
advertising will be a much less 
interesting study when that day 
arrives. 


John D. Brewer, formerly advertising 
manager of Good Health. has beer ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager of 
Extension Magazine of Chicago. 
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People’s Home 
Journal 


will carry your message every 
month into the homes of 900,000 
of the First Families in the med- 
ium sized cities and small towns. 


What they do is the Custom 
What they buy is Standard 
What they wear is the Fashion 
What they say is Public Opinion 
Their request equals a Command 


Their desire for your goods 
means distribution for you— 
and sales for your dealers. 
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A Paper for Every 
Purpose 


We are sometimes asked what 
kind of paper we specialize in. 
Our specialty is in furnishing 


the right paper for your re- 


quirements. 


Our “Opacity”’ light-weight 
catalogue has become the 
standard paper for mail- 
order! catalogues. It is now 
used by nearly all the larger 
concerns. Similarly Folding 
“Radium” Enamel has become 
the standard by which all other 
folding enamels are judged. 


Your favorite magazine, your 
trade paper, even your daily 
newspaper are more than likely 
printed on paper made by one 
of the several big mills owned 
or controlled by Bermingham 
& Seaman. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office near you. We offer a nation- 
wide, not a local, service. You are 
assured of painstaking, personal at- 
tention when you place your paper 
requirements in our hands. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 


Chicago - New York 


St. Louis Buffalo Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
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Eighty Automobile Concerns Agree 
to Discourage “Scare Copy” 


The Sentiment Is Said to Be That It Hurts Business, and Copy-Writers 
Are Skilful Enough to Evolve New and Just as Effective 
Selling Copy 


By Alfred Reeves 


General Manager, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Inc., New York 


[% response to a request from 
the editor of Printers’ INK 
I will give some facts in connec- 
tion with the action of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers indicating 
their opposition to “scare copy,” 
which they feel is not alone un- 
necessary but unethical. 

More than eighty automobile 
manufacturers in a general meet- 
ing at the New York headquar- 
ters of their association recorded 
themselves in opposition to the 
so-called “scare copy,” not alone 


as applied to their own industry, 
but as applied to advertising in 
general, and. voted in favor of 
those magazines and newspapers 
which kept their columns free 


from such advertising. 

If “scare copy” is to be con- 
tinued and’ encouraged by the 
newspapers and magazines we 
know that it will get worse. Then 
for the edification of our wives 
and children at home we shall 
have the horrors of traveling 
shown until they will cry every 
time we are obliged to go off 
on a business trip. 


WHERE WILL “SCARE COPY” END? 


With motorcars falling from 
bridges, turning upside down at 
the curb or dashing into trolley- 
cars, we may expect to see pic- 
tures of men dying in restaurants 
because they ate the wrong brand 
of oysters; of people lying man- 
gled at the bottom of elevator 
shafts because the wrong safety 
catch was used; of others sizzling 
in hotel fires because they went 
to the wrong hotel in the town 
instead of ours; of travelers dis- 
appearing beneath the ocean waves 
because they took the wrong ship 
for a journey; of the dead in cof- 
fins to show what happens if you 
don’t have your prescriptions 


filled at our drug counter, and 
scores of other gruesome pictures 
that will not alone be an offense 
to the spirit of Americanism, but 
bring ridicule on the real main- 
spring of industry, which is ad- 
vertising. 

Particular reference was made 
to the advertising of Weed chains, 
as a result of which we have 
had a conference with the offi- 
cials of the American Chain Com- 
pany at Bridgeport, who ex- 
pressed themselves as keen to co- 
operate with the automobile man- 
ufacturers, but who are doubtful 
of being able to secure any dif- 
ferent style of copy that will 
aid in the sale of their product. 

I would be ashamed to admit 
that the great copy-writers of this 
country could not supply copy to 
the American Chain Company or 
any other company, to help in the 
sale of its product, which did 
not require pictures of the ghastly 
results that might in the extreme 
come from failure to use their 
products. 

Surely, with advertising as great 
as it is to-day, there must be 
scores of men who can supply 
readable copy, with punch and all 
those other things that make for 
action, without presenting adver- 
tising which, if it should become 
general in the automobile and 
other lines, would make the av- 


“erage newspaper and magazine a 
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veritable display of the horrors 
of living in general. 

I have read most of the articles 
which Printers’ INK has pub- 
lished defending “scare copy” and 
none of them has convinced me 
that fear copy is necessary. In 
fact, I think such copy more harm- 
ful than helpful. It is one thing 
to show a wheel breaking against 
a curb, but gruesome to show a 











phantom picture of an automo- 
bile turning over with the man 
falling out, and with it a picture 
of a wife with the child asking 
piteously, “Why doesn’t papa come 
homme?” Shame on such methods, 
even if it did sell some additional 
goods. 

Advertising of the “scare” type 
seems to match up with the ad- 
vertising of quack doctors, which 
describes forty symptoms to make 
sure that one or two will impress 
the reader. 

With the millions and millions 
of passengers carried safely on 
the railroads of the country, how 
unnecessary and how unfair it 
seems for the Travelers’, the 
Aetna or any other company to 
show a picture of a wrecked train 
in connection with one of children 
hugging close to their mother, 
with some statement relative to 
insurance. I wouldn’t take. in- 
surance in a company that adver- 
tised in that way if I never had it. 

Almost five hundred million 
passengers have been carried by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in two 
and one-half years without the 
loss of a single passenger and 
similar records have been made 
by other roads. 


CONSTRUCTIVE COPY WANTED 


I am sure we have copy-writers 
bright enough to write advertising 
copy that will be convincing in 
helping to sell insurance without 
indicating the gruesome effects 
that might follow if we didn’t. 
Those anti-skid-chain advertise- 
ments create the impression that 
one shouldn’t ride in an automo- 
bile when the road is wet or 
skiddy, which can’t help the chain 
business very much. 

The merit of the motor vehicle 
is in its speed, and I believe the 
Weed chain people, who are 
among the bright minds ef our 
industry, and who have practically 
a monopoly, could profitably in- 
dicate the safety of traveling 
twenty-five miles an hour on wet 
pavements with chains, just as we 
do without chains when the pave- 
ment is dry. Such copy would 
induce me to always use chains 
with my car when driving on wet 
pavements. 
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I am convinced that in many 
cases “fear copy” has a negative 
rather than an affirmative effect. 
If wrong, we are open to argu- 
ments from Printers’ INK and 
its readers. 

I think car-makers generally, 
and I know almost every automo- 
bilist, advocates the use of chains 
in connection with the driving of 
cars over wet or skiddy roads, 
and they don’t have to have pic- 
tured the things that might hap- 
pen if they are careless in using 
these safeguards. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that the Ameri- 
can Chain Company told me that 
it has orders on its books 
for one million pairs of chains, 
and the more motorcars that are 
sold the more business there will 
be for the American Chain Com- 


pany. 
Let the Weed associates offer 
a proper reward for copy to the 
advertising writers of this coun- 
try and I shall blush for their 
lack of ability if the American 
Chain Company fails to receive 
ideas above par that will be clean 
cut and dignified and with sell- 
ing power of the highest order. 
The Warner Lens Company, of 


Chicago, maker of lenses for 
eliminating glare in headlights, 
has expressed appreciation of 


the manufacturers’ attitude, and 
President E. C. Patterson writes: 
“We do not believe in ‘scare copy’ 
and feel that users of cars appre- 
ciate the need of special lens to 
eliminate headlight glare.” 

At future conferences we hope 
to show advertisers who have been 
making use of “scare copy” that, 
aside from all ethics that may be 
violated, such copy is not bring- 
ing the results that can be ob- 
tained in other ways and, more- 
over, advertising writers are not 
so low in intellect that they can- 
not supply real selling copy which 
is not of the “scare” type. 





To Represent Three Companies 


Frank G. Hubbard, formerly Detroit 
manager for the Cheltenham Advertis- 
ing Agency, and later for Van Patten, 
Inc., has been appointed New York rep- 
resentative for the Western Electrotype 
Company, of Detroit; Gagnier Stereo- 
type Company, of Detroit; and the Rapid 
Electrotype Company, of Canada. 
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small-town and farming people. 
We have personally visited among them from 
New Hampshire to California. We have studied 
their problems, their interests and the economic 
changes in their lives and fortunes. We have 
learned the names of their favorite authors, have 
measured their tastes in reading matter, have been 
one with them all through their daily round— 
and then we have edited Woman’s Wor tp for 
them and them alone. 

This—because I have wanted Woman’s Wor.tp 
to be a sincere publication—to have a Soul and a 
Purpose—and we are indeed fortunate in having 
as Editor a man who seems to have been born 
for his big task—Hiram Moe Greene—a man who 
loves country people. 

The following pages partially show Mr. Greene’s 
ideas for Reader Service during 1917. 
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Here are a Few of Our Contributors— 
I want you to Know Them. 
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Dr. Frank Crane Zona Gale Edward Lyell Fox Hugh Pendexte “ll 
Distinguished Divine Author of Powerful Fiction Romances of T 
and Author “Friendship Village” North Woods 
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Agnes C. Laut George Barr McCutcheon Sam Kiser John D. Well 
Foremost “The Great Dawn” He Writes the Frogs Poet and Humo pr 
Woman Journalist and Bugs Verse 
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Dr. Samuel McComb Grace Donworth Maude Radford Warren Isabel Ostrande 
Co-author, “Religion ‘Jennie Allen Spinney’ Novelist and Essayist Mystery Stories th 
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Walter Pritchard Eaton Alma Martin (Estabrook) Edward H. Hurlbut Jolin A. Moros 
Critic and Essayist Ellerbe Creator of Famous Story ‘Tel 
Wrote “His Hour of ‘“Lanagan, Detective” 
Recklessness”’ 
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My Editorial Platform 


e><-|/ORN AND BROUGHT UP in one of the 


=~) small towns which are the bone and gristle of 


~~!) our Republic, and constantly visiting them be- 


‘ause there is so much of the country in me, I believe I 
<now what the Small Town mother must have in a maga- 
zine she buys for herself and her family. 
The successful editor must dominate his reader, and his 
surest road to influence is through his own editorial page 
and through the work of Writers of Known Value. 
For this reason, I not only choose for our Woman's 
Wor tp families what they shall read, but I have it writ- 
ten for them in their way by the Known Writers they 
prefer. 

For the Year 1917 
I have selected some splendid Short Stories and Serials— 
Feature Articles from men and women who are giving 
their best to the upbuilding of the rural field—Depart- 
ment Service from writers who know how to do well 
the things they write about. For illustrating, I have en- 
gaged the best Artists, who will draw the pictures to fit 
the stories instead of just furnishing some illustrations. 


The accompanying pages will show you some of cur 
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When you Know the Contributors to 
Woman's Wortp you Know many of 
America’s Best. 





Mrs. Wilson Woodrow Jeffery Farnol Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
*“*A Message in Code”’ Author of ‘The Goodness of 
“The Broad Highway’ Your Child” 





Edit Sessions Tupper Gertrude Brooke Hamilton Strickland Gillilan 
His Mother’s Boy”’ Short Stories Verse 
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Mae McGuire Telford Lilian Dynevor Rice Mrs. Avis Gordon Vestal 


Education of Cookery and Domestic Household Economy 
Children Arts 





Harrison Cady Tarkington Baker Winnifred Fales 
He draws the Writer and Floriculturist Kitchen Efficiency 
Funny Bugs , 





Mrs. Thomas Whiffen Edith B, Lowry, M D. Helen D. Purdy 
Actress Author and Physician Dressmaking 
and Embroidery 



























Reviving an Old Brand and Cashing 
in on Latent Good Will 


Experience of the Pennsylvania Textile Company in Restoring to Popu- 
larity a Trade-Marked Brand of Silk That Had 
Been Dead Several Years 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


[F you have ever spent a lot 
of money in advertising a 
branded product that had a vogue 
for a time and then, for one rea- 
son or another, was discontinued, 
and several years later you want- 
ed to cash in on the good will 
that had been created by that ad- 
vertising, how would you go 
about it? You would doubtless 
be puzzled as to what course to 
follow, for you could not find 
many instances in ‘which the 
resurrection of a dead product had 
been successfully accomplished. 

The following is the story of 
how one corporation solved the 
problem’; how it brought back to 
popularity in eight months 
through judicious advertising a 
trade-marked article for which ‘a 
large sale had been created, but 
which for seven years had prac- 
tically disappeared from the 
shelves of retail stores. What 
this manufacturer did others can 
do, provided the article itself is 
of the right character. 

When the Pennsylvania Textile 
Company, silk manufacturer, of 
New York, was organized in 1903 
it took over the plant of the 
York Silk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of the XX Money- 
bak taffeta silks, which the year 
previous had gone into bank- 
ruptcy. From 1904 to 1907 there 
were fully 3,000 merchants who 
had exclusive agencies for these 
goods. About the time the York 
company failed taffetas went out 
of fashion, all advertising came 
to an end, and for the five years 
preceding February, 1916, only 
200 pieces of Moneybak silk 
were sold. 

W. S. Roberts, president of the 
new company, who is a firm be- 
liever in advertising, and who 
has always advocated its employ- 


ment in the distribution of mer- ‘ 
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chandise, one day last year got to 
thinking about the fate that be- 
fell Moneybak taffeta. The York 
silk-mill people had spent about 
$200,000 in exploiting it in the 
trade press and. women’s maga- 
zines. One of the things that 
had contributed to the pop- 
ularity of the goods was the 
guarantee behind every yard. Un- 
der its provisions if the silk failed 
to wear well the purchaser could 
return it to the dealer and get 
her money back. The idea was 
so novel in silk-manufacturing 
circles that it was widely dis- 
cussed both from the dealer’s and 
the consumer’s viewpoint, as up 
to that time silks had been sold 
without any guarantee as to their 
wearing qualities. The  pro- 
nounced success of the Moneybak 
brand showed that the women 
liked the goods. 


FORESAW REVIVAL OF POPULARITY 


As Mr. Roberts ran over these 
facts in his mind it occurred to 
him that there ought to be some 
way his company could cash in 
on the latent good will which 
he believed still existed. The 
wide distribution of Moneybak 
and the heavy sale it had had 
showed conclusively that the ad- 
vertising that had been done had 
not only made the goods widely 
known and created a large de- 
mand for them, but it had also 
won the confidence of the public. 
When taffetas went out of fash- 
ion it was not through any fault 
of its own that the brand lost 
its popularity. Women no longer 
bought it simply because another 
kind cr variety of silk had taken 
its place. Their appreciation of it 
as a taffeta silk remained the 
same because it had given them 
satisfactory service. ; 

Within a short time Mr. Rob- 
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‘erts had noticed in the textile 
trade-papers indications of a re- 
vival of interest in this class of 
geods. In other words, fashion’s 
pendulum was beginning to swing 
that way once more. Why not 
revive the Moneybak brand with 
its guarantee safeguard and add 
other construction to taffeta to 
catch the swing of fashion which 
will surely come, and by a well- 
planned campaign of advertising 
take advantage of its former pres- 
tige and restore it to its old place 
among the taffeta leaders? 
Before fully deciding upon the 
course to be pursued Mr. Rob- 
erts concluded to get the views 
and counsel of the special agents 
who had formerly handled the 
goods. Eighty per cent favored 
the. resumption of the manufac- 
ture of the brand and the inau- 
guration of a forceful campaign 
of advertising to bring it back 
to public favor. A number of 
them placed orders for Moneybak 
which were to be filled as soon 
as possible. With these facts be- 
fore him Mr. Roberts was not 


long in deciding to go ahead, and 
in a short time the looms of the 


Pennsylvania Textile Company 
were busy turning out the old 
brand of taffetas. A. L. Kindt, 
of the Corn Products Refining 
Company, was engaged as adver- 
tising manager and in February 
last a well-planned campaign was 
started in five of the leading fash- 
ion quarterlies, in “class” maga- 
zines and in women’s monthly 
magazines. 

The copy, which was illustrated 
by pictures of models wearing 
garments made of the Moneybak 
taffeta silk, was educational in 
character and was designed so to 
interest women that they would 
write for a booklet on “How to 
Dress Well” and a sample of the 
goods. Undoubtedly the most ap- 
pealing argument employed was 
the guarantee, a reproduction of 
which formed a part of each of 
the advertisements. 

The first issues of the several 
publications were hardly off the 
presses before the requests for 
booklets and samples began to 
-pour into the New York office 
of the company. Instead of pass- 
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ing over these replies to clerks 
Mr. Kindt read each one personal- 
ly and saw that the printed matter 
and sample were sent, and, in 
many instances, wrote ‘individual 
letters to accompany them. En- 
closed with the contents of the 
envelope was a card requesting 
the recipient to fill in the name 
and address of the nearest dealer 
who carried a complete line of 
Moneybak. taffetas. 


HOW OLD DEALERS WERE LINED UP 


In telling how these cards, 
when returned, were employed as 
an entering wedge to get dis- 
tribution, Mr. Kindt said: “The 
name and address of every person 
writing to us for the booklet 
and sample is entered in our card 
index. Also the names and ad- 
dresses of dealers furnished us on 
the return cards. With this in- 
formation in hand we prepared 
from it a list of 457 dealers to 
whom a short time ago we mailed 
the following letter: 


When our national advertising cam- 
paign was put into operation some 
eight months ago to popularize XX 
Moneybak taffeta in the minds of the 
consumers, we purposely refrained from 
making any serious efforts to number 
you amongst our 1,871 satisfied dealers, 
because we wanted to make sure that 
the demand in your territory for this 
material is as strong as it is in prac- 
tically all other sections of the coun 

Now, after waiting patiently eight 
long months, we again looked up our 
records and actually found that 80 per 
cent of the consumer inquiries coming 
from your territory mentioned your 
store as the most logical place to pur- 
chase the higher grades of silk—hence 
this letter. 

Enclosed you will pleasé find a black 
sample of our XX Moneybak taffeta, 
which as you probably know is. guaran- 
teed to wear two seasons. If for any 
reason (barring misuse) this taffeta does 
not wear the prescribed time, you and 
the ultimate consumer are protected to 
such an extent that you get your money 
back. 

Why not write in to-day—now—for 
a color card along with other informa 
tion concerning terms, delivery, etc., so 
that we may be able to outline our 
entire proposition to you. 

Always wishing you well, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


“Out of the 457 dealers thus 
addressed nearly 300 wrote for 
particulars. To date we have 
opened 52 new accounts as the re- 
sult of the original letter and the 
furnishing of further informa- 
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Lord& ThomasCreeds 


No. 21. Psychology 


Unguided by Psychology, salesmanship is 
crude. Good advertising must recognize facts 
like these: 

People are dilatory. Without some incent- 
ive to prompt action or decision they will 
usually delay and forget. 

It is natural to follow others. Impress folks 
with the crowd that goes your way. 

It is natural to obey. A direct command 
is more effective than request. 

People don’t like problems. Present them 
only the worked-out solutions. 

Too evident desire to sell puts men on 
guard against you. « 

Curiosity incites men more than fact. 
Half-told tales have interest which completed 
tales have not. 

Men covet an advantage. Things they can 
get which others can’t are things they want 
the most. 

Folks are not impressed by boasting. 

When you quote others to confirm your 
statements you indict your own veracity. 

Evident bias kills influence. Praise of an 
article is made doubly effective by a touch of 
criticism. 

One’s honesty can never be impressed save 
by some evident self-denial. 

Masterful advertising has to canine a 
thousand such basic axioms. 

That’s one reason for its rarity. 


This is the twenty-first of. a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in cera 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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tion, on request, to the dealers in 
their list. The total number of 
retail merchants who have bought 
goods by mail without the aid of 
salesmen is 160. 

“Our first advertising campaign 
will come to an end in a week or 
two. Up to the present time we 
have opened 1,871 accounts and 
have sold, in round numbers, 3,500 
pieces of branded taffeta, contain- 
ing from 57 to 67 yards each, or 
estimating them at an average of 
61 yards each, a total of 213,500 
yards. We employ five salesmen 
on the road and four in the 
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STYLE OF THE NEW ADVERTISING 


metropolitan district of New 
York City.” 

“To what extent has the com- 
pany been called upon to make 
good in guarantee of two sea- 
sons’ wear?” Mr. Kindt was 
asked. 

“Only 26 complaints have been 
made by the thousands of wom- 
en who have purchased the goods. 
The range of the cost of the 
silk in a garment is from $3.75 
to $4. On that basis we have thus 
far refunded only $90, which, you 
will admit, is a very small amount 
considering the total sales.” 

Mr. Kindt keeps in constant 


touch with the company’s deal- 
ers all over the country. Every 
two or three months he writes 
them a personal letter, the ob- 
ject of which is to strengthen the 
bond of good feeling existing be- 
tween them and the company. 

One- and two-column electro- 
types of artistic fashion figures 
are furnished free to dealers, on 
request, for use in local adver- 
tising. During the season 191 
have actually ordered them. The 
cuts thus supplied in advertising 
space amount to 8,150 lines. 

That price-cutting does not give 
the company serious trouble is 
shown by the fact that only two 
cases have been brought to its 
attention. Both of these offend- 
ers have seen the light and are 
back in the fold of price-mainte- 
nance. 

The company now makes 
Moneybak in other grades and 
construction, such as satins and 
messalines, in order to meet fash- 
ion’s demands when fashion tires 
of wearing taffeta. 

It was because of its experi- 
ence with the taffeta that the com- 
pany has adopted.a new plan for 
the identification of its 60 lines 
of silks. For years manufactur- 
ers of textiles who have adver- 
tised one or more of their prod- 
ucts under a trade-mark name 
have found that when, through 
the whims of fashion, a fabric 
loses its vogue and the demand 
for it ceases the brand name goes 
into the discard. Whatever good- 
will value had been created for 
it by advertising is lost. 

In order to retain this good 
will—that is, to pass it on to oth- 
er lines of silks that may, from 
time to time, be placed on the 
market—the company has adopt- 
ed what Mr. Kindt calls “a par- 
ent trade-mark,” which is printed 
or woven into the selvage of 
every yard of silk produced by its 
four mills. Beneath it appears the 
special brand name of the indi- 
vidual fabric. Under this plan 
there will be a constantly increas- 
ing volume of good will toward 
the’ company’s various lines of 
goods created through the exploi- 
tation of the several brands by 
advertising. 
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PUBLIC LEDGER— PHIL 


PHILADELPHIA 
SECOND CITY IN 
LARGEST BANKS 


Prominent in List of 100. In- 
stitutions With Largest 
Resources 





By a Staff Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Of the 100 largest 
banks in the United States twenty are in 
New York city, eight in Philadelphia, six 
in Chicago, six in San Francisco, six in 
Pittsburgh, five in St. Louis, five in 
Boston, three in Kansas City, three in 
Cleveland, three in Denver, three in Los 
Angeles, two each in Hartford, Albany, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Indianapo- 
lis, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Omaha and one each in Roch- 
ester, ~Newark, Scranton, Richmond, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Dallas, 
Seattle and Portland, Ore. 

There are nineteen banks with re- 
| sources from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
of which five are in New York city, three 
in Philadelphia, two in San Francisco. 
| —From the Public Ledger. 








Advertisers will not overlook the fact that ° 

Philadelphia is the second largest bank- 
ing city in the country—and that the two 
Ledgers, 180,000 strong, morning and evening, 
cover its concentrated purchasing power. 


The Ledgers 


The Papers That Serve Philadelphia 
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The Scoop of a Nation 


The Chicago Herald was the only news- 
paper in the United States carrying Wed- 
nesday morning the news of Mr. Wilson’s 
re-election. 


Only 400,000 citizens out of 100,000,000 
knew who their president was the morning 
after election—or as many as could lay 
hands on the Chicago Herald’s Wednesday 
edition. 


Most of these hundred million had gone 
to their homes Tuesday evening satisfied 
that Mr. Hughes had won. 


The press had said so—but the press had 
jumped at conclusions and had come a 
‘‘cropper.’’ 


The Herald had declined to fall for the 
game of “‘beating the ballot.’’ 


The Herald staff was examining the polit- 
ical firmament—refusing to follow the star 
of the lone East. It had sized up the 
situation as being too complex for the ap- 
plication of the usual method of election 
calculation by percentages. It preferred 
to depend upon its own private sources for 
authentic information on the missing pre- 
cincts in the doubtful states. 


A great organ was being tuned to repro- 
duce correctly the voice of the people. 


The Herald had previously sent John 
Callan O’Laughlin out into the West—the 
cockpit of the nation—to sense the turn of 
events, to see which way the back-bone of 
the nation was leaning. 

The Herald knew that neither the tariff nor the 
war but the WEST, would decide the issue. 

The Herald waited—waited while the American 
people literally changed their minds over night. 


At 6 A.M. Wednesday, while the national press 
grappled in a deadlock of doubt, the Herald alone 
printed the decision of the people. 


CHICAGO HERALD 


“Fair and Square” 
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A Victory for Truth 


For the Chicago Herald to scoop the 
newspapers of the nation on the news of 
Mr. Wilson’s re-election is as much a 
victory for truth as it is indicative of the 
superior character of the Herald as a news- 
paper. 

Accuracy in news is the cornerstone of 
the Chicago Herald. It is not reared on 
guess work. The confidence of its readers 
is its proudest boast—it holds a public 
trust that brooks no betrayal. 


The Herald is organized to report accur- 
ately both great happenings and small— 
the story of the 17,000,000 ballots as well 
as the fire around the corner. 


This is why the Herald was able to cope 
successfully with the crisis of Tuesday 


night, to bring order out of chaos, to tell 
the world about Wilson. 


And in its advertising columns no less 
than in its news is the cause of truth re- 
lentlessly upheld. Its ‘‘Truth In Adver- 
tising’’ campaign means an annual loss of 
$150,000 worth of advertising not accepta- 
ble in its columns because its policy is 
never intentionally to mislead its readers. 
Cost can be no consideration when truth 
is at stake. 


Mr. Wilson’s re-election has already 
shown one thing: 


The number of people who buy the 
Chicago Herald because they can believe 
what they read and depend upon what 
they buy is leaping by tens of thousands. 

‘ 


CHICAGO HERALD 


“Fair and Square” 
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GREAT CAR—the Emerson Four-Flusher. 

Guided by its intrepid promoters, it is fast 
piling up records for cash acquirement and factory 
inertia. — 


Its bookkeeping department reports a larger 
stock of balance sheets than cars. But according to 
the contracts it has signed for material it should 
soon be able to manufacture in 1917 alone as many 
autos as were driven in all the United States 
in 1887. 


No—we don’t despair of Emerson Motors. 
There’s big money in. it—for the promoters. Only 
the public can lose. 

In The Tribune for Sunday, November 12, ap- 
peared a truthful history of Emerson Motors, to 
date. Yes, names were mentioned, also figures. 
It’s a big story, told in a big way. 


A reprint of “Emerson Motors” in booklet form 
will be sent on receipt of request on your letterhead 


New Work Cribune 


First to Last—the Truth: News—Editorials—Acvertisements, 
Member A. B. C. 








Tribune Service 











New Uses Dwelt on in Campaign 
on Farm Scales 


Changing Conditions in Rural Districts Expected to Provide Big Demand 
—Extensive Use of Farm Papers and Posters 


NEW campaign for farm 

scales, just starting, is not 
only interesting as an advertising 
undertaking, but also as an ex- 
ample of the manner in which 
new sales possibilities may be de- 
veloped in an old field, the lim- 
itations of which might be sup- 
posed to have been reached long 
since. 

To the uninitiated, a scale might 
appear so commonplace a neces- 
sity and one whose value is so 
well recognized that all users, 
farmers included, would presum- 
ably be sold on the proposition. 
By such logic the demand for 
scales would be repre- 
sented by the replace- 
ment of scales as they 


been the extension of Rural 
Free Delivery and the domestic 
Parcel Post, and, in its wake, the 
blossoming forth of the farmer 
as a producer selling direct to 
consumers and in consequent need 
of scales, packing, containers, 
twine and a variety of things that 
were seldom needed around the 
farmhouse in the ‘old days. 

In its advertising, the Chicago 
scale concern is taking full 
advantage of these new fac- 
tors and considerations. In large 
display in farm papers reaching 
ten million farmers and by means 
of posters twenty-eight by forty- 


Ten million farmers will read 





wear out and the cater- 
ing to such new users 
as come into ‘the mar- 
ket in the natural 
course of events, 
thanks to increase of 
population, etc. Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., the 
Chicago scale people, 
not content to be 
bound by such limita- 
tions, however, have 
made an opportunity 
for expansion, by tak- 
ing advantage of cer- 
tain new conditions. 
The American farm- 
er is the | prospect 
picked for cultivation 
in this instance and the 
spirit of progress and 
evolution that has ap- 
peared in the agricul- 
tural sphere has been 
responsible for .the se- 
lection. . Merely the 
opening created by the 
new era of intensive 
and economic farming 
would suggest an in- 
creased purchase of 
scales. per capita in the 


NOTICE! Px ez aTrortissment will art the compelpe in the 


this advertisement and it will interest 
every one of them. 
them will buy—and there's good profit for you. 


Thousands of 


WE'RE READY! ARE YOU? 


farm papers that will be netion-wide—backed 
‘thet will certainly move 





rural districts, but 
on top of: that has 


A TRADE-PAPER PAGE INCORPORATING THE 


FARM-PAPER AD, 
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two inches the rural resident is 
having brought home to him the 
variety of his present-day scale 
needs. The copy suggests the use of 
a scale, “When you buy feed-stuffs 
of all kinds—seed from either 
seedsmen or neighbors—meats in 
large quantities in a neighbor- 
hood  butchering—flour, sugar, 
household supplies of consider- 
able bulk—salt for livestock, 
baled hay, straw and similar ma- 
terials—and all freight or express 
packages you get.” 

Playing up the other end of the 
proposition the new copy counsels 
the use of scales, “When you sell 
dairy products—of special impor- 
tance when cream is sold to cen- 
tralizers direct—chickens, poultry 
in coops, and veal calves—grain in 
sacks—certain vegetables sold by 
weight, such as sweet potatoes, 
cabbage and the like—hides, furs, 
etc.” 

Again, in pursuit of this same 
policy of suggesting. uses for 
scales on the farm, there is em- 
ployed a piece of copy which, 
under the heading “For general 
_farm use,” specifies “home mixing 
of feed stuffs, rations and fertil- 
izers—experimental work in yields 
of small plats of ground—weigh- 
ing young livestock of all kinds— 
carcass tests of dressed weight 
from different methods of feed- 
ing—milk from each cow, cream, 
buttermilk—and a hundred and 
one other uses.” 

This present scale campaign, 
which Fairbanks predicts will be 
“as big a selling campaign” as 
that on the “Z” farm engine (be- 
fore starting which the manufac- 
turer prepared for a seven-time 
increase in demand that neverthe- 
less proved inadequate), is based 
solely on a popular-priced scale. 
A 1,000-pound scale offered at 
$14.85 f,0.b. Chicago is the leader 
in all advertisements with inci- 
dental mention of a 500-pound 
size at $12.50. “It is almost sen- 
sational—a genuine Fairbanks 
scale at this remarkably low 
price” is the burden of the plaint 
to dealers. 

Dealers are being reached by 
means of direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing and leading trade-papers. In 
some of the latter the campaign 
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is forecasted in four-page inserts 
in colors, reproducing the posters 
and the farm-paper advertising to 
be employed. In its appeal to the 
merchants to stock the line and 
the newly advertised scales in 
particular the company lays the 
greatest stress upon its co-opera- 
tion with dealers. “We send 
farmer buyers to dealers—that’s 
real co-operation,” proclaims the 
advertiser and in proof of. such 
policy directs the attention of the 
retailers to the inclusion in the 
farm-paper copy of a “boxed” no- 
tice that reads: “Go To Your 
Local Dealer: See the scale. and 
you'll buy it. A reputable dealer 
selling a reputable scale certainly 
is a strong combination. If you 
don’t know the local Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer, write us.” 

This current Fairbanks-Morse 
campaign is not the only evidence 
recently afforded of the manner 
in which a stable line may sud- 
denly expand under the influence 
of favorable conditions. Since the 
inauguration of the domestic 
parcel post there has been a 
sharp spurt in demand for package 
scales. The Triner Scale Company 
of Chicago has sold to the Post 
Office Department, at a price un- 
derstood to-be about $7 each, 
more than 55,000 of its 100-pound 
scales for use in postoffices and 
postal stations, and in addition 
there have been purchased thou- 
sands of twenty-one-pound scales 
for the use of R. F. D. carriers. 
On top of that is the demand 
from farmers who have sought 
scales of their own with which 
to weigh parcel-post shipments. 
Not a few farmers have written 
to the Post Office Department 
asking that the officials recom- 
mend a scale or allow the corre- 
spondent to purchase a scale of 
the make which is used by the 
government. 

To scale manufacturers a wel- 
come effect of this awakening of 
interest in scales as a utility for 
the farm is that it is inducing a 
larger proportion of the store- 
keepers in the small towns and 
villages to carry the line, thereby 
filling some of the gaps in dis- 
tribution that have heretofore 
existed. 
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“There are ten reasons,” he said, 
“‘why I cannot accept your poker 
party invitation; the first is: I have 
no money.” And the answer was: 
‘‘Never mind the other two.” 
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There are many reasons why you 
should use THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM in your NEW ORLEANS 
publicity campaign; the first is: it has 
a greater circulation than any other 
NEW.ORLEANS newspaper. 


And each one of the reasons why it 
has a g c t ae 
O N. O. n______ is an equally 
good reason why you should use 
THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM in 
your NEW ORLEANS publicity 
campaign. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


JamMEs M. THOMSON . THE Jonn Brpp Company 
Publisher Advertising Representatives 

= Burrell Bldg., New York 
Artuur G. NEWMYER Tribune Blidg., Chicago 
Business Manager > Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
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Locomotive vs. Hand Car 


Nobody has ever attempted to haul a heavy freight 
train with a hand car—not when they could use a 
big locomotive anyway. 


Nevertheless manufacturers occasionally try to enter 
the Chicago market with hand car methods, instead 
of using the most powerful means at their command 
—The Chicago Daily News. 


There are approximately 450,000 families in 
Chicago. The Daily News has a circulation of over 
425,000, of which more than 92% is concentrated in. 
Chicago and suburbs. So you can readily see that 
disregarding the non-English speaking, The Daily 
News is read by very nearly every worth while 
family in Chicago. 


And as The Daily News has a larger circulation, by 
‘over 90,000, in Chicago and suburbs than any other 
newspaper daily or Sunday, it is the only newspaper 
through which you can reach al/ these worth while 
families.. 


When you plan to enter the Chicago market—avoid 
hand car methods. Use The Daily News. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Over 425,000 Daily. 
“It Covers Chicago.” 





Big Textile Mills to Trade-Mark 
Their Products 


The Esmond Mills Will No Longer Sell Goods to Jobbers Unbranded 


OME of the manufacturers 
who have been running their 
plants night and day to supply 
the demand from the countries 
now engaged in the great war 
are giving considerable attention 
to the problem of what they are 
going to do when peace is de- 
clared. They know they must 
either find new markets for their 
soods or they must greatly in- 
crease consumption among those 
who are already their customers. 
The Esmond Mills are among 
the oldest textile factories in 
Rhode Island. Their “Cortex 
finish” blankets, Afghans, bath- 
robes and bath-robe cloth have 
been known to the 
jobbing trade _ for 
twenty years. Up to 
the present these 
goods have not been 
trade-marked ; the 
only labels they have 
carried being those of 
the jobbers who han- 
dle them. The com- 
pany recently became 
convinced that it had 
been pursuing the 
wrong policy. In- 
stead of building up 
a large volume of 
good will among con- 
sumers, through the 
use of its own brand 
marks, it had year 
after year allowed 
others to reap bene- 
fits that should have 
been its own. 

A short time ago 
the Esmond Mills 
began the  produc- 
tion of fancy-colored 
blankets, known to 
the trade as blanket 
comfortables. Before 
the war, Germany had 
practically a monop- 
oly of the American 
market in these goods. 
In anticipation of 
the time when that 
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to the little, whimsical 
are woven into the bri 
go-cart 


Esmond 
means that they are m' 
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country will again become an 
active competitor of our own 
manufacturers, the Esmond com- 
pany has adopted a trade-mark 
which will hereafter appear upon 
every yard or piece of its goods. 

Early in January will be 
launched an advertising campaign 
in seven women’s publications and 
in a few trade-papers. 

A few weeks ago the company 
notified the 400 jobbers with which 
it deals that hereafter its products 
would not be furnished to them 
unbranded. Only two out of the 
entire number of jobbers refused 
to handle the goods under the 
new plan. 


coverings for crib, 
uses, 
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are the only blankets that have the Cortex Finish, which || 
ch softer, warmer, fleeci: 


a jer and remarkably 
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‘alue and their still more wonderful designs and color 
ve largely created this Look 
kets over at any dry goods store. Prices are 


very 


Send for Sample Bunny 


Bend Ye and of your little boy or cirl and we will mail you 4 large, 
gteeg STOEL and Nl “Galrated Sis"thefamtas ose 


THE ESMOND MILLS, Dept. 


Esmond, R. L 
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Isolated Street 


Advertises for 


Shoppers 


Ghetto Merchants Aim to Impress Metropolitan Shoppers With “Low 


Rents-Low Prices” 


HEN city growth veers the 

centers of business or resi- 
dence from their former paths it 
is no unusual spectacle to remark 
the resulting decay of a street 
or section once swarming with 
life and humming with trade. Such 
phenomena are inevitable in any 
city, and it usually means that a 
merchant must either jump with 
the flood or else rely on his past 
reputation to keep the faithful still 
trudging a block or so east, west, 
north or south from the new cen- 


Propaganda 


streets in other cities have united 
to advertise them back into popu- 
larity, such as Main street, Cin- 
cinnati, which in 1914 aimed to 
draw shoppers again to its pre- 
cinct from the busier sections two 
or three blocks west; or the cam- 
paign of the Market Street Im- 
provement Association, of Louis- 
ville, last year. Now Division 
street, New York City, is herald- 
ing itself as “an old-time shopping 
center” to the women of New 
York and vicinity. 
Division _ street’s 
light has been al- 





Introducing 


most literally hid- 
den under a bushel. 


To the Women of New York and Vicinity: 
An Old-time Shopping Center 


DIVISION STREET 


street of beautiful well-appointed shops catering to women who appreciate 
quality” in wearing apparel. 
Cheese Wears avs CEmee, and 58 fe ra eee 
Produce in Fashionable Women’s and Misses’ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


served generations of New Yorkers, that are up-to-the-minute 
attendants, prompt delivery 





To the thousands of Women who are not acquainted 
with this old-time shopping district we extend 
AN INVITATION 
Pasctan apeod jew our merchandise, with those of establishments 


compare our 
in other parts of the city, and we are sure that you, too, after thorough 
inspection, after you are convinced of the truth of what we say, will 


SHOP IN DIVISION STREET 


Take 2d or 3d Ave. “L” or surface car to Chatham Szuare. A short walk East 
from Bredklyn Bridge Subwey Station, Williamsburg Bridge and Manhattan Bridge 











THIS NEWSPAPER COPY FIRST ACQUAINTED’ THOUSANDS 


OF NEW YORKERS WITH THE FACT THAT THIS 


The newly recon- 
structed Second ave- 
nue elevated rail- 
road structure, 
which steers east 
from Chatham 
Square and _ the 
Bowery at Division 
street’s beginning, 
quite blankets the 
street for its busiest 
blocks. Yet the vis- 
itor to. Division 
street for the first 
time will get several 
decided impressions. 
One is the number 
of women making 
their way back to 


SHOPPING CENTER EXISTED 


Custom dies 


ters to his doors. 
hard, and there is nothing strange, 
especially in these days of the 


automobile, about the sight of 
well-known names and institutions 
clinging on‘ for a generation or 
so in seedy, shabby localities long 
since left high and dry by the 
city’s drift. 

A small advertising campaign 
fiow appearing in some of the 
New York City dailies in behalf 
of such a street is: therefore in- 
teresting. here are instances 
where the merchants of certain 


the elevated stations 

with suit-boxes in 
hand, the number of automobiles 
alongsides the curbs and _ the 
closely adjoining array of well- 
appointed, brightly lighted and 
humming stores. For, tucked 
away, as it is, in one of the din- 
giest, drabbest sections of New 
York City, but a stone’s throw 
from Chinatown, leading directly 
off the darkest Bowery at Chat- 
ham Square, and at the northern 
border-line of old Cherry Hill, 
nevertheless the Ghetto, of which 
Division street is a part, has long 
been a mecca for women wha 
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New England 
—An Object Lesson 


In the small dark spot there are 163 In the small dark spot above there are 
cities of 5,000 or more population, while 12,000 more people than in the large 
in the large dark spot there are but 73 | dark spot. 
cities of that size. 


Average daily circulation of the New England Cars. 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 

















Average Total Daily Circulation 


These circulation figures are taken from the signed reports from 
the New England Street Railway Companies, and from the returns of 
the New England Street Railway Commissioners. 

The manufacturer who concentrates his advertising in thickly pop- 
ulated States saves thousands of dollars in mileage to salesmen and 
other thousands in freight charges. 


The public needs to be reminded as much as it needs to be in- 
formed.— Street car advertising does both. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 


8 West 40th St., New York “3 Sears Bldg., Bosto 
Francis Bldg., Providence : 
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want style, but not the expensive 
kind. 

Some of the Division street 
merchants claim to have custom- 
ers on their books from as far 
north as Albany, in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. 

That this undercurrent of repu- 
tation has been running strongly, 
despite the far-northward march 
of the more fashionable shopping 
districts, impressed some of the 
members of the Division Street 
Association, which numbers 110 
individuals. It occurred to them 
that this trend to their street 
might be crystallized and devel- 
oped still further by advertising, 
and the matter was discussed. The 
idea did not meet with general 
approval, but some twenty-five of 
the members figured it was good 
enough to go ahead with, and 
they are conducting the campaign 
at their own expense for the bene- 
fit of the street as a whole. 

“Shop in Division Street” is the 
slogan featured in the copy. The 
advertisements invite comparison 
of merchandise and prices with 
those of other localities. The copy 
also gives directions for reaching 
the street from other sections. 

To a Printers’ INK representa- 
tive who remarked the number 
of salespeople and shoppers he 
ran across in several of the stores 
visited, one of the principals in 
the campaign explained that all 
of this could not be laid to the 
advertising, as the time happened 
to be the season’s height. He, 
however, was optimistic as to the 
advertising’s present and future 
benefits, coupled with the parlor 
gossip of the great metropolis. 

How long the campaign will 
last depends more or less on the 
enthusiasm it arouses among the 
various volunteer contributors. It 
is not exactly a new experiment, 
but its development should prove 
interesting. 


Goodyear Company to Raise 
Cotton 


To ensure a dependable source of sup- 
ply, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, of Akron, O., has decided to raise 
tts own long staple cotton. The com- 
pany has purchased 10,000 acres of land 
m the Salt River section of Arizona 
which will be devoted to this purpose. 


Booklets Concentrate on 
Specific Inquiry 
MaroA ManuFaActTuRING COMPANY 
Maroa, Itt., Nov. 8, 1916. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am a firm believer in getting out 
individual catalogues or booklets for 
each type of machine we manufacture. 
And I use these most especially on mail 
inquiries. 

If a man writes us for complete in- 
formation about a car loader for his 
grain elevator, I send him a car-loader 
catalogue and nothing else. There might 
be a good opportunity to sell him a 
grain cleaner also, but I refrain from 
sending him a_grain-cleaner booklet 
until know what he is going to do 
about the car loader. 

If a prospect writes in stating he is 
interested in motor plows, a motor-plow 
booklet is sent him. We might be able 
to interest him in one of our harrows, 
but we find that it certainly does not 
pay to scatter his attention over a num- 
ber of possible things that he might 
want or really even need, for that mat- 
ter. The chances are that he feels like 
he can afford only the particular article 
about which he wrote, and from per- 
sonal experience I know if I can keep 
his mind on the particular thing he 
took time to write and ask about, he 
will, in the large percentage of cases, 
place his order. 

But if I attempt to divert his atten- 
tion to something else equally as inter- 
esting, the chances are he will procras- 
tinate and finally wind up by not order- 
ing at all. 

Of course, we show several types of 
car loaders or motor plows or harrows, 
whichever the case may be, in the same 
catalogue. This is all right. When fig- 
uring on buying. a certain article a 
buyer likes to have a number from 
which to make a choice. 

But when it comes to. showing other 
types of machinery, the thing to do is 
to leave that for some other time in a 
follow-up proposition. For an out-and- 
out inquiry about a_ specific machine, 
send the prospect literature bearing 
only on that one thing. And I believe 
that is why we are able to close fifty 
per cent of our prospects direct by 
mail, Yours very truly, 

Jas. A. WorsHam, 
Sec’y and Gen’l Mgr. 


Corning Glass Works Appoints 
Thompson 


The Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y., maker of Pyrex glassware, has 
placed the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany in charge of its advertising. 


Auto Show’s Coming 
Advertising 


Newspapers in New York and Chicago, 
poate and automobile seagoing «et, will 
be used in advertising the two big auto- 
mobile shows this winter. The Martin 
V. Kelley Company has the account. 
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Established for 
More THAN FIFTY 
YEARS 


Printet 
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The product of 0 
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We will co-operate with you in the planning of for human skill. 4 


a sales campaign of “Printed Salesmen”, write 
the copy, do the photographing and commercial 
art, make the plates, compile your catalog, 
make electrotypes, print the job in any number 
of colors, bind it, furnish a mailing list, and 
mail it, thus relieving you of all detail. 
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Are you ‘sure that the 
right picture will not 
double the value of 
your advertising space? 
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The Ethridge Association of Artists @ 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE i] Ee 
23 East 26th St. 220 So. State St. 809 Kresge Bldg. Gy 
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Copyright, 1916, by The Ethridge Association of Artists 
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Waking Up Dealers to Quality in 
Non-Profit Goods — 


How a Manufacturer Found Strong Selling Arguments for Corks Which 
Druggists “Throw In” on Sales of Other Goods 


By S. C. Lambert 


HE sale of corks is made, 

in the main, to druggists, 
who use them in their prescrip- 
tion business. While usually the 
bottle, cork, paper and string is 
figured into the cost of the pre- 
scription and presumably is paid 
for by the patron, nevertheless it 
is customary for the pharmacist 
to regard these things as expense 
items. That is, they are not mer- 
chandise that has been bought to 
be re-sold for a profit. They are 
an expense that has to be charged 
to the cost of doing business. 


A description of the methods 
which the concern has used in 
overcoming this difficulty by 
trade-paper advertising will give 
manufacturers who are anxious 
to use these mediums to the best 
advantage something to think 
about. Advertisers who are not 
getting the best results from trade 
publications may find in this ac- 
oo a hint of where the blame 
ies. 

Since the advertisements are di- 
rected to the druggist, a part of 
their success may be attributed 
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THREE PIECES OF COPY IN THE APPEAL TO DRUGGISTS 


This is what. complicates the 
selling of “Circle A” corks, the 
brand of the Armstrong Cork 
Company. It is hard enough to 
interest the retailer in products 
that he can resell. and make a 
profit on. It is certainly more 
difficult to talk to him about items 
that have to be tacked onto the 
expense end of his business. Of 
course, he has to have these 
things, and he is willing enough 
to buy them. However, such a 
proposition does not present any 
apparent great advertising possi- 
bilities. Yet the Armstrong peo- 
ple have proved that the latent 
possibility is there. 


his prescription business.- True 
7 





to the fact that the appeals are 
clothed with a professtonal at- 
mosphere. The druggist is ad- 
dressed in his own language. The 
copy abounds with the terms and 
symbols of the business. Typo- 
graphically, pictorially and other- 
wise the ads appear interesting to 
a druggist. The copy is gossipy, 
chatty shop-talk. It presents novel 
sidelights on the everyday prob- 
lems of the pharmacist. 

So much for the dress of the 
advertisements. Now for the 
meat of the appeal. The druggist 
is shown that much depends on 
the kind of corks he uses in 
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enough, the buying of corks may 
be an expense, but that does not 
detract from the importance of 
the. item as a factor in the success 
of*the store. Corks have an ad- 
vertising value. It is shown that 
they can give the business prestige 
or they can mar its reputation. 
They can attract trade or they can 
drive away customers. The argu- 
ment is not far-fetched. As pre- 
sented in the copy, it is con- 
vincing. The professional pride 
of the pharmacist is appealed to. 

Here are a few examples of the 
slant that is given to the selling 
talks: 

“Suppose on revisiting a patient 
the doctor finds a poor cork in 
the prescription bottle you have 
filled. (Doctors are trained to 
notice the little things.) Your 
reputation for service suffers. 


Perhaps the cork was just a 
chance one, too; but the doctor 
doesn’t know that; consequently 
in the future he may not be so 
keen to endorse your store.” 

The rest of the advertisement 
goes on to tell how this scene can 


be avoided by using Circle A 
corks. The illustration shows a 
doctor at the bedside of a sick 
woman. He is examining the 
bottle of medicine and looks very 
much disgusted. 

Another of the appeals is 
headed “Cork Accident Insur- 
ance,” and says, “Comparatively 
few traveling salesmen are killed 
on railroad trains, yet most of 
them carry accident insurance, be- 
cause there is always a chance 
they may be wrecked. Perhaps, 
few of the corks you now use 
break, possibly only one or two 
in a hundred—but as luck will 
have it the few that do break are 
pretty sure to get to the most 
particular customers on your 
books.” 

That gives an idea of the trend 
of the argument. The druggist is 
told how a poor cork may choke 
a baby. Again it shows him “Mr. 
Jones” taking medicine in the 
middle of the night, struggling 
with a broken cork and incident- 
ally hurling anathemas at the 
“tight druggist.” Another of the 
ads in the series shows a mem- 
ber of the Jones family, whose 


dress has been ruined by a poor 
cork letting medicine leak - out 
on it. 

This idea of what a defective 
cork can do to hurt the business 
of a pharmacist is brought out in 
dozens of different ways. A new 
point is made in each advertise- 
ment. Each argument is pre- 
sented in a dress of its own. The 
illustratioas and lay-outs are dif- 
ferent for every advertisement. 
As trade-paper advertising goes, 
these lay-outs are unusually dis- 
tinctive. 


NEW COPY ALL THE TIME TO KEEP 
READER’S INTEREST ALIVE 


The willingness of the company 
to go to the expense of getting up 
so many pieces of copy. for trade 
publications is one reason why it 
has been so successful in this 
field! In commenting on this point 
J. Clarence McCarthy of the 
company said: 

“In writing the copy an effort 
has been made to approach the 
druggist from a different angle 
each time, so that the talking 
points (which are comparatively 
limited) can be driven home 
incessantly without danger of 
monotony.” 

The advertising does not get 
monotonous because something . 
new is being said in it all the 
time. The druggist looks for 
each announcement, just as he 
would for an installment of a 
serial story. 

The branded corks of this com- 
pany have been on the market 
since 1887. Ever since, or for 
twenty-nine years, the name and 
trade-mark have been advertised 
regularly in the trade-papers. 
The present highly organized 
campaign was started in 1911. 
This is another fact that explains 
the success of the advertising. 
The company has kept at it 
through thick and thin, and have 
never ceased to put selling force 
into the copy. 

Quarter-page space is run right 
along in the leading pharmaceuti- 
cal journals. “In addition,” says 
Mr. McCarthy, “folders are 
mailed semi-annually to the 49,000 
retail druggists in the United 
States. Simultaneously with these 
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Service First 


| The house of R. C. WILLIAMS 
& CO. forms one of the 
strongest pillars ini the gro- 
cery business of the United 
States. It is over a century old, 
has an enormous turnover every 
year and under its own label, 
puts out a very extensive line of 
food products—the Famous Royal 
Scarlet Brand—which are cele- 
brated for their excellence and 
uniformity. 


Being in very close touch with 
the producing markets of the 
world, the buyers of this old- 
established firm are able to se- 
cure products which they can 
and do unqualifiedly guarantee 
both to trade and consumer. 


We take pleasure in referring 
you to this client, should you 
desire any information as to 
the kind of service this Agency 
renders. 


“‘Watch Atlas’’ 
Atlas Advertising Agency 


Incorporated 
New York City 
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mailings, letters enclosing folders 
are sent to all the wholesale drug 
houses and their salesmen, advis- 
ing them that the retailers have 
been circularized and _ soliciting 
their co-operation while the phar- 
macists are in a receptive mood. 
The names of new stores are 
culled from the trade-press and 
all such prospects are sent cir- 
cular letters calling attention to 
Circle A corks.” 


HOW CONTEST HAS PAID 


A contest which this concern 
is now conducting is illustrative 
of the energy which it uses in 
keeping its trade-copy alive, help- 
ful and interesting. It has but a 
few talking points to dwell on. 
Therefore its salvation is to pre- 
sent the old arguments continually 
in a new way. The chief purpose 
of the contest is to collect mate- 
rial for future copy. The contest, 
as can be seen from the following 
announcement, will let the adver- 
tiser know just what the druggist 
thinks of the product. It will 
develop new viewpoints and fur- 
= a fresh fund of ideas for 


opy. 
a the pharmacist or any em- 
ployee in a pharmacy who, in fifty 


words or less, submits the best 
reason for using Circle A corks 
in prescriptions, we shall send, 
free of charge (express prepaid), 
a bag of 1,000 Extra Long Circle 
A corks in sizes from 2 to 6. 
The winning answer together 
with a picture of the contestant 
or the store (if furnished by him 
when requested) will be published 
each month in the various drug 
journals in which we advertise. 

“Contestants may submit as 
many answers as they desire and 
may compete each month. Only 
one bag of corks, however, will 
be awarded to a pharmacy.” 

The contest has been successful 
far beyond expectations. 

“Considering the limited value 
of the prizes,” again to quote a 
member of the organization, “and 
the difficulty of getting profes- 
sional men to reply to advertise- 
ments, both the number of an- 
swers and the consistency with 
which they continue to come in 
each month is little short of sur- 


prising. This modest success we 
attribute not only to the very hu- 
man desire to get something for 
nothing, but the peculiar ambition 
to see one’s photograph and name 
in print as well. The latter ap- 
peal (publishing the name and 
photograph) on which we largely 
depended for success is probably, 
in the final analysis, the magnet. 
In every instance, the photographs 
have been sent without delay.” 

The “reasons” sent in by the 
contestants are very interesting. 
In them the company recognizes 
many excellent suggestions, on 
which trade-copy can be based. A 
druggist up in Fargo, North 
Dakota, says, “My best reason for 
using Circle A corks is: They 
stop swearing behind the pre- 
scription-case.” 

Many of the replies are written 
in this jimmy-pipe style. Others 
are in a more serious vein, and an 
occasional contestant, in express- 
ing his sentiments, has burst into 
poetry. 

Here are a couple of other 
practical suggestions: 

“Aside from the satisfaction to 
the customer, ‘Circle A’ corks 
present true economy to the 
dealer by reason of having to use 
only one cork instead of two or 
three, as is the case with some in- 
ferior brands. Also, they give 
packages a uniform appearance.” 

“In a liquid prescription, what 
has to stand the most usage? 

“The cork, of course. 

“That is why I use ‘Circle A’ 
corks in all prescriptions, as they 
will stand the many drive-ins and 
twist-outs that come in the life of 
a prescription.” 

The announcement of each 
month’s winner makes splendid 
trade-paper copy. It has the ap- 
pearance of being newsy. A re- 
tailer will always look at the pic- 
ture of another retailer or of his 
store. A clerk is always inter- 
ested in a photograph of another 
clerk, employed in some other 
city or State. Likewise an adver- 
tisement, a part of which was 
written by a retail merchant or by 
one of his clerks, will be read 
much more carefully by the trade 
than if the manufacturer were 
solely responsible for it. This is 
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an idea that has been used but 
little. Talks about unusually suc- 
cessful retailers, pictures of their 
stores and other similar matter, is 
good material for trade-paper ad- 
vertisements. 

The replies which the company 
have received each month are of 
such exceptional merit that it has 
been difficult to select the prize- 
winners. Frequently it has had 
to make additional awards. 


WINS THE VALUABLE GOOD WILL OF 
CLERKS 


The response received from the 
clerks is especially gratifying. 
This suggests the thought tha as 
a factor in distribution, manufac- 
turers have not done all they 
could do to cultivate the drug 
clerk. In ability he ranks high 
among retail clerks. Usually he 
is a registered pharmacist, and to 
pass the examination he must 
know something about the busi- 
ness. .Clerks in no other kind of 
retail store in this country have 
to pass an examination. In thou- 
sands of small stores, besides the 
proprietor, there is usually only 
one clerk. On account of the 
long hours, the proprietor is often 
away for three or four hours a 
day. In his absence, the clerk is 
given a great deal of authority. 
Very often he orders goods, and 
his influence is valuable, both as a 
salesman and as a buyer, to the 
manufacturer. 

Of course, it must be remem- 
bered that pharmacists are likely 
to acquire the professional point 
of view. Generally the profes- 
sional man hasn’t merchandising 
instincts. But this is all the more 
reason why advertisers should get 
their merchandising message to 
him in the terms of his profes- 
sion. This is what the Armstrong 
Cork Company is doing and has 
been doing for years. It explains 
the notable success which this 
concern has achieved in trade- 
publication advertising. 


A. E. Dickson Now With 
Chalmers 


A. E. Dickson, formerly of the Bue 
Motor Car Corporation, has joined the 
advertising department of the Chalmers 
Motor Company. 


INK 


Two Branches Wanted for 
Bureau of Advertising 


The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation is planning to open branch offices 
in Chicago and on the Pacific Coast in 
the not distant future. This announce- 
ment was made at a luncheon in Chi- 
cago last week, given by the Bureau to 
newspaper _ publishers. William 
Thomson, the director of the Bureau, 
stated that the immediate object is to 
secure support for the Chicago branch, 
to be established within a few months, 
which will be followed later by a similar 
branch in the Far West. 

Nearly 100 guests were present, in- 
cluding newspaper men from Chicago 
and the Middle West. Among the speak- 
ers were: Robert J. Virtue of the Eddy 
& Virtue Co., W. H. Rankin of the Ma- 
hin Advertising Co., Lafayette Young, 
Jr., of the Des Moines Capitol, and Hope- 
well Rogers of the Chicago Daily News. 
William H. Field of the Chicago Tribune 
presided. At the conclusion of the 
meeting a resolution was unanimously 
adopted, calling upon all newspapers 
to join the Bureau of Advertising. 


“Farm Journal’s”’ Golf 
Tournament 


Prize-winners in the Farm Journal’s 
second annual golf tournament were: 

Best gross score—J. Z. Batten, of the 
George Batten Company, New York 
City—Montclair Golf Club, 84 gross; 
handicap 7: 6025 yards; 71 par; course 
very dry. 

Best net score—F. L. Wood, the 
Orange Judd Company, New York City— 
Whitemarsh Valley Country Club, 87 
gross; handicap 19; net 68; 6452 yards; 
73 par; course very fast; almost ideal. 


Van Blerck Motor Company 
Appoints Agency 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit, has been placed in charge of the 
advertising of the Van Blerck Motor 
Company, Monroe, Mich. Rex W. Wad- 
man, who has been in charge of the com- 
pany’s sales and advertising for two 
years past, has joined the staff-of the 
agency and will have personal direction 
of the account. 


C. S. McKinstry With Armour 
Grain Company 

C. S. McKinstry has become assistant 
manager of the new cereal department 
of the Armour Grain Company, Chicago, 
which will manufacture rolled oats and 
other cereal products. He has been sales 
7 of the Hecker Cereal Company, 
New York. 


Lytle Joins Sloman Agency 


J. Horace Lytle has been elected vice- 
president of the Sloman Advertising 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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ud ents Bulletin 
The National Weekly 
the Retailer Ready-to-Wear 


Its subscribers—the buyers 





HE power and influence of buyers of 
I ready-to-wear is so great that they should 
be known to every advertising agent or 
manager interested in this field. As a class, 
they comprise men and women who are trained 
by experience to know materials and methods 
of manufacture, and who buy and sell millions 
of dollars’ worth of garments every season. 


While resident in one city, they frequently 
visit the great manufacturing markets and 
the fashion centers of Europe to keep in 
direct touch with styles and style tenden- 
cies. Standing, as they do, between the 
manufacturers, on one hand, and the 
women of America, on the other, they are 
second to none in practical knowledge of 
styles and merchandise. 


Every manufacturer of garments, 
wanting national distribution, 
should first enlist the co-operation 
of the buyers—subscribers to 
NUGENT’S BULLETIN, The 
National Weekly for the Retailer 
of Ready-to-Wear. 


1182 Broadway 
New York 


Boston 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


London 
Paris 
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The “‘Emulative Attitude of Mind’’ 
Insures That Your Advertisement 
Will Be Not Only Seen and 

Read, but Also Believed 

and Acted Upon 


Reader attention, in the last analysis, can 
be proven solely and only by the results 
produced for advertisers. 


A man may be prejudiced in his opinion of 
the reader attention of any medium. 


What he really means by reader attention 
is that the editorial policy of the publica- 
tion secures attention, and not that the 
reader buys or reads a publication because 
of the advertising therein. 


But reader attention is not enough. 


During the thirty minutes of intermission 
for which the audience has been supplied 
with programs, they not only read your 
advertisement, but they read at a time when 
the stage, atmosphere and presence of in- 
fluential people around them make them 
extremely sensitive to a “quality” appeal. 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
programs for all the principal theatres 
in New York, 





Style That Gives Selling Strength 
to Copy 


Does It Solve the Secret Concerning “Punch”? 


By S. E. Kiser 


N a certain newspaper office in 

New York there used to be a 
rule which prohibited reporters 
from starting paragraphs with 
the article “the.” It was a rule 
that many a new reporter found 
irksome and considered foolish: 
but back of it there was a pur- 
pose, definite and excellent. Be- 
ing compelled to exercise inven- 
tiveness in the construction of 
sentences, many a young man 
who served his literary appren- 
ticeship in that office developed 
individual characteristics of style 
such as he never would have 
achieved if he had been permitted 
to write with the easy carelessness 
that leads to mediocrity and ends 
in failure. 

If I speak of style as an impor- 
tant item in the writer’s equip- 
ment it is because I believe that 
no one lacking a definite style of 
his own has ever established him- 
self permanently in the literary 
world. 

Style is to the writer what ex- 
pression is to the orator. A cer- 
tain preacher is credited with hav- 
ing possessed the ability to say 
“Mesopotamia” with such solemn 
pathos as to move his congrega- 
tion to tears. One of our most 
conspicuous ‘public men has gifts 
which enable him to put into the 
statement that “we canbe sure of 
nothing but death and taxes” such 
tremendous force, such an awful 
sense of impending disaster, that 
he causes strong men to tremble 
and women to faint. 

So the things we say or write 
may sometimes be of less impor- 
tance than the ways in which they 
are said or written. 

In writing, as in painting, there 
are certain tricks of expression, 
certain mannerisms, acquired or 
natural, that impart strength to 
work which otherwise would be 
inconsequential. 


The weak painter, using paints, i 


brushes and canvases exactly like 
those which the strong painter 
makes use of, gets results that 
are lacking in strength and devoid 
of distinguishing characteristics. 

So it is with the writer whose 
copy is weak. He may employ 
the same words that are at the 
disposal of the man who produces 
smashing sentences and thunder- 
ing paragraphs. Yet he fails to 
excite his reader’s enthusiasm or 
awake his wrath. 

In writing and in painting, as 
in all other lines of human en- 
deavor, the results depend not 
upon the tools that are used, but 
upon the individual who uses 
them. 

If it were necessary always to 
construct buildings in one way 
there could be no different styles 
of architecture. Nor could there 
be differences of style in writing 
if all writers were compelled to 
put words together in the same 
way. Nouns and verbs and ad- 
jectives are the writer’s building 
materials, as brick and stone and 
wood and iron serve the architect. 
It is the manner in which these 
materials are combined that pro- 
duces style. 


STYLE SUBORDINATES MANNER OF 
EXPRESSION 


The writer who is without a 
style of his own is a member of 
the class to which the starving 
fiddler and the neglected artist 
belong. Where you find style you 
will discover strength. It may 
not in all cases be such strength 
as is required to uproot tradi- 
tions, demolish convictions, or es- 
tablish new doctrines. 

Strength is not necessarily bois- 
terous or aggressive. It may be 
placid, smooth, unobtrusive. 

The strongest advertising copy 
is that which convinces you with- 
out permitting you to be aware of 
the effect it is having. Copy that 
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screams at you with such insist- 
ence as to keep your attention 
centered upon it rather than upon 
the thing it is recommending may 
be tricked out with all the artifices 
which are supposed to impart 
strength, but it will be poor copy 
nevertheless. 

Style must not be obtrusive. 
It must be peculiar without seem- 
ing to be so. It must impart 
strength, provoke delight, excite 
wonder, or establish conviction, 
without attracting attention to it- 
self. For the moment it becomes 
conspicuous it defeats its pur- 
pose. 

We cannot be impressed by 
what a man is saying if our whole 
attention is given to the manner 
in which he is saying it. 

In advertising copy, style has 
but one function: that of impart- 
ing strength—“punch,” as it is 
called by some of our exacting 
citizens who believe rhetoric to 
be a vegetable and syntax a part 
of the county treasurer’s graft. 
Ask an advocate of “punch” to 
define that quality as it applies to 


copy, and he will be perplexed. 
He can’t give you a formula for 


the creation of “punch” such as 
the advertiser wants to find in the 
copy that is prepared for him. 

If the vague idea that your be- 
liever in “punch” has at the back 
of his head were to be expressed 
frankly, his definition probably 
would be-something like this: 

“Short, punchy sentences. Lots 
of punchy paragraphs. Strong, 
punchy stuff, you know.” 

The ever-recurring demand for 
“punch” tempts us to parody 
Mark Twain’s quatrain: 


“Punch,” brothers, “punch!” 
And don’t you dare 

To deliver copy 
Till the “punch” is there. 


If we analyze “punch,” so- 
called, we shall find doubtless that 
it is nothing more than the saying 
of a familiar thing in an unfa- 
miliar way. Hence, the efficacy 
of style as a strengthening influ- 
ence. 

There is supposed to be a rad- 
ical difference between English 
style and American style, gener- 
ally. The English writer is dis- 
cursive, while the American is di- 


rect. The Englishman writes lei- 
surely; the American goes 
straight to his point. This, at 
least, is a theory which has be- 
come current in our country, and 
probably it is true. 

How has this difference be- 
tween English and American 
style come into existence? The 
obvious reply is that Americans 
are too much in a hurry to read 
long-drawn-out descriptions or to 
indulge in literary ramifications. 
however interesting they may be. 
We want snappy sentences and 
short, “meaty” paragraphs—bang, 
bang, bang! Straight-from-the- 
shoulder stuff. 


GRACE AND DIRFCTNESS IN AMERI- 
CAN STYLE 


By “boiling it down” and “cut- 
ting it short,” the American writ- 
er is supposed to impart to his 
work a virility that it could not 
possess if he were permitted to 
administer “the graceful touches 
which distinguish the work of the 
artist from that of the artisan.” 

Nevertheless, we do manage 
sometimes to develop grace along 
with the directness which is so 
dear to the American heart. One 
may find in the editorial columns 
of our newspapers some of_the 
best specimens of written Eng- 
lish. For clarity of expression 
and smoothness of diction. to- 
gether with direct forcefulness, 
this, from the New York World. 
is a fair example: 

“There is no doubt that most of 
the recent publicity concerning 
New York’s prison system has 
been to the advantage both of the 
prisoners and of the public; they 
have mutually profited through 
the better popular understanding 
of the conditions of prison life. 
But the main purpose of a prison 
is to confine men for the security 
of sociéty, and that fact should 
not be blurred. However desira- 
ble it is to improve the prisoner’s 
lot and effect his reclamation, 
there is an obvious danger in 
idealizing the criminal. The dis- 
position to magnify the virtues 
of convicts and to parade their 
games and amusements necessar- 
ily tends to distort the public’s 
sense of their guilt and to pervert 
popular sympathy. 
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Tracing Results to Advertising 








IN THE 


McGraw Publications 








Advertising often fails to get 
credit for the results it produces 
because it has no champion pres- 
ent to fight for it. Particularly 
in the field of technical selling. 


Let “the house” overlook proper 
credit to a salesman for his part 
in producing any given piece of 
business and there will be a roar 
that will shake the roof. And 
properly so. 


But when a transaction is closed 
which has been developed, either 
directly or indirectly, by adver- 
tising, who fights for properly re- 
corded credit to the advertising? 


To illustrate: 


An advertiser who had been using 
space for a few months in Elec- 
trical World said, “There had 
been a few scattering inquiries— 
no results to amount to any- 
thing.” 


A search through his files was 
made on the spot. To his aston- 
ishment he found that 62 e-xcel- 
lent inquiries had been received. 


Some time before an advertiser in 
the Engineering Record said that 
he got a number of inquiries but 
made only unimportant sales. 


A brief investigation revealed a 
transaction closed within the pre- 


vious 30 days in which a sale 
amounting to several thousand 
dollars was shown to have resulted 
definitely and directly from the 
Engineering Record advertising. 
The advertiser stated that this sale 
alone was of sufficient value to 
pay for his advertising for three 
years. 


How many similar cases had he 
probably overlooked in_ three 
years? 


An advertiser in Electric Railway 
Journal complained that inquiries 
received did not mention the 
Journal. Ergo, he could not give 
the Journal any credit for them. 


In the same conversation it was 
developed that he then had pend- 
ing a transaction involving thou- 
sands of dollars in which the 
negotiations could not by any pos- 
sibility have been originated by 
anything except his advertising in 
the Journal. 


These are typical instances—un- 
covered by accident. And this 
sort of thing is going on constant- 
ly. The advertiser who makes it 
his business to know the value of 
his advertising is the most con- 
sistent and continuous user of the 
McGraw Publications. 


McGRAW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 


Engineering Record 


Electrical World 


Electrical Merchandising 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Electric Railway Journal 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Are your salesmen “sold” 
on your advertising? 


HEN your salesmen are enthusiastic over 
your advertising—when they believe in it— 
when they feel that it is working with them 
and for them—when they know that it is getting 
business for you and for them—then they will 
write letters to you like this one: 
“Yours of Oct. 5th with portfolio received, and will 
say this is surely the finest get-up ever. It surely will 
be a booster. ‘Merely showing it to the trade will 
make a hit. I shall be glad to display it to every one 
of my customers and to make them join us in our 
campaign. I also appreciate the fact that you sent 
it to me and I will work in harmony. Any other ad- 
vertising matter you may have I will be glad to have, 
for the advertising is surely a great help not only to 
the trade but to the salesmen. When you come inand 
mention the Grinnell Glove they all seem to know 
something about it, and this gives the salesman a big 
prestige.” 


It wasn’t the portfolio of advertisements which 
“sold” thissalesman. It wasthe results which he knew 
the advertising was bringing to his house and to him. 

We do not consider an advertising campaign com- 
plete until we are sure that it will reach, convince 
and sell the three factors in your business — the 
salesman, the dealer, and the consumer. 

That.is real advertising service. We have the 
organization to deliver it. We will be glad to talk it 
over with you at any time, in your offices or in ours 
—preferably in ours, for here you can get a first- 
hand knowledge of our equipment, our staff and our 
methods. 


We will send portfolios of three campaigns that have 
been just as successful as the Grinnell Glove port- 
folio mentioned above —to any interested advertiser. 


WILLIAM H.RANKIN WILBUR D.NESBIT HERMAN A. GROTH 
President Vice-President Secretary andTreasurer 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


104 S. Michigan Ave. 25 East 26th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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“Sing Sing, after all, is a pris- 
on, and not a college, nor yet a 
criminal’s Chautauqua, and the 
difference should not be con- 
fused.” 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
COMPARED 


METHODS 


But, to come at once to the con- 
trast between present-day English 
and American styles in writing, 
here is the beginning of a story 
by John Galsworthy, one of the 
most brilliant and forceful among 
modern English men of letters: 

“Not very long ago, during a 
sojourn in a part of the West 
Country never yet visited by me, 
I went out one fine, but rather 
cold, March morning for a long 
ramble. I was in one of those 
disillusioned moods that come to 
writers; bankrupt of ideas, bank- 
rupt of. confidence, a prey to that 
recurrent despair the struggle 
with which makes the profession 
of the pen—as a friend once said 
to me—‘a manly one.” ‘Yes’-—I 


was thinking, for all that the air 
was so brisk and the sun so 
bright—‘nothing comes to me 


nowadays—no flashes of light, 
none of those suddenly shaped 
visions that bring cheer and 
warmth to a poor devil’s heart, 
and set his brain and pen driving 
On: 

Thus he continues through two 
magazine pages of solid type. cre- 
ating atmosphere, administering 
local color and preparing an artis- 
tic setting for “the girl,” when 
finally she steps into the picture. 

It is all done very leisurely, 
very smoothly and very agree- 
ably, if one is in the mood for 
such entertainment; but if Gals- 
worthy were unknown and 
wished to break into an Amer- 
ican magazine he would have to 
“come across” with a straight-arm 
jab in the first paragraph and fol- 
low it up with touch-and-go stuff 
until he had the reader clinching 
to avoid punishment. 

Then, with the hero and hero- 
ine pretending to hate each other 
and separated by a gulf that it 
would seem impossible to have 
bridged, he might be permitted to 
tell where it had happened or. 
perhaps, describe the scene. It 


would have to be done briefly, 
however, with no poetic nonsense 
or introspective trifling. 

Now compare with Galsworthy’s 
deliberate method of beginning a 
story the opening paragraphs of 
a brief romance by an American 
writer : 

“It was the second day after 
Christmas—a Saturday, I remem- 
ber—when she came in—every 
flounce and ribbon in its place: 
fresh, new, complete, like one of 
those triangular women on the 
cover of a French dressmaking 
magazine become flesh and 
stepped in among us. 

“Well, what luck?’ said I. 
‘How’d you come out? What 
was the cargo of the silk stock- 
ing this time?’” 

There you are—plunged right 
into the depths of a situation be- 
fore you have had occasion to 
wink twice. No _philosophizing 
about the propensity of man to 
lose his top hair when he begins 
to increase his girth; not a word 
concerning the state of the weath- 
er, even. Yet we know it was 
cold, for it was the second day 
after Christmas. Those few 
words save us from the necessity 
of worrying through a -whole 
chapter of details. 

Knowing that it was the second 
day after Christmas, we may feel 
reasonably sure that it was the 
27th day of December, a day with 
a leaden sky—a day when many a 
poor, half-starved wretch shiv- 
ered beside a stove that had not 
been warm since the second of 
August. 

By handing out a mere sugges- 
tion, the American writer may 
enable his readers to understand 
conditions which the Englishman 
would waste many precious hours 
and almost unlimited effort in de- 
scribing—perhaps. 

The English writer’s diction 
may be delightful, his philosophy 
beautiful and his phraseology be- 
witching, but as Bernard Shaw, 
himself a successful exponent of 
the importance of style, says: 
“There is no more dangerous mis- 
take than the mistake of suppos- 
ing that we cannot have too much 
of a good thing.” 

In producing advertisirig copy, 
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especially, the American writer 
must bear constantly in mind the 
admonition to “give us brevity, 
and mighty little of that.” Fig- 
uratively, he must hit the reader 
between the eyes right at the 
start, and then keep on battering 
him until he is whipped into sub- 
mission. 

Prolixity has become the un- 
pardonable sin. One can imagine 
Thomas Carlyle submitting a 
piece of copy to an American ad- 
vertising manager. The voung 
man, who is a devil for Italics 
and UPPER CASE stuff, reads 
the copy that Tammas has pro- 
duced, frowns over it, shakes his 
head sadly, and says: 

“This is fairly good, Mr. Car- 
lyle, but I’m afraid it hasn’t got 
the punch. You don’t quite suc- 
ceed in giving the impression that 
the Queen Washing Machine is 
the greatest invention that has 
ever been invented and the most 
important contribution to civiliza- 
tion that our century has made.” 

Carlyle was determined to say 
everything that could be said con- 
cerning the subject he had under 
discussion. Sometimes he was 
not content even with that, as we 
may discover. 

“The seeing eye! It is this that 
discloses the inner harmony of 
things; what Nature meant, what 
musical idea Nature has wrapped 
up in these often rough embodi- 
ments. Something she did mean. 
To the seeing eye that something 
were discernible. Are they base, 
miserable things? You can laugh 
over them, you can weep over 
them; you can in some way or 
other genially relate yourself to 
them—you can, at lowest, hold 
your peace about them, turn away 
your own and athers’ faces from 
them, till the hour comes for 
practically exterminating and ex- 
tinguishing them!” 

All very powerful and convinc- 
ing, but, as the advertising man- 
ager would ask, what does it 
mean? 

Ralph Waldo Emerson would 
have a much better chance than 
that of Carlyle to “get by” with 
his copy if he were endeavoring 
to “sell” an advertiser today. 
Emerson had the short-sentence 


trick. Consider these specimens 
of his: 

“Our strength grows out of our 
weakness. A great man is always 
willing to be little. A man can- 
not speak but he judges himself. 
Everything in nature contains all 
the powers of nature.” 


EMERSON HAD THE “PUNCH” 


There you have “punch.” Those 
statements are impressive, because 
they. are brief and made with 
what seems to be the sanction of 
final authority. They are mere 
generalities, of course, and not to 
be accepted literally; yet they 
serve to illustrate the primary 
requisites in advertising copy, 
which are vigor, directness, and 
the appearance of authoritative 
judgment. 

Emerson, like Carlyle, was a 
stylist, but unlike Carlyle, he kept 
his style from obtruding itself. 
Those sentences of his which I 
have quoted were lifted from dif- 
erent pages. Emerson did not 
chop his sentences short with such 
regularity as to attract attention 
to his terseness. He introduced 
his epigrams discreetly, and 
avoided any such thing as regu- 
larity in the length of his para- 
graphs. 

A commercial’ gentleman to 
whom I introduced Emerson not 
long ago laid aside the volume of 
“Essays,” after he had read nearly 
two pages, and exclaimed: 

“That bird would have made a 
whale of a copy-writer.” 

In which opinion I beg leave to 
concur. 


In Charge of Publicity for 
Gyro-compass 


Harry Knowles has been placed in 
charge of publicity and advertising mat- 
ters for the Sperry Gyro-compass Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, maker of gyro-compasses, 
ship stabilizers and high-intensity search- 
lights. He was formerly with the de- 
teeny of publicity of the Westing- 

ouse Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


S. W. Goldberg Makes Change 


Samuel W. Goldberg, who has been 
connected with The American Hebrew 
for over twenty years, has been ap int- 


manager of The Ameri- 
hronicle, New York. 


ed advertisin, 
can Jewish 
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Metropolitan Boston 
Trade Investigations 


If 55% of Metropolitan Boston dealers com- 
plain of the manner in which your goods are 
packed: if 65% criticise your package inserts: 
if 70% claim your container is decidedly unat- 
tractive and suggest a change of label—you 
would have something to think about. 


And if Boston dealers are prejudiced against 
your sales policy, your advertising, counter dis- 
plays, window displays and direct-by-mail litera- 
ture—you would like to know it, because you 
could adjust matters and cut the waste down. 


If Boston dealers favor you in every way, you 
want to know it—because it will confirm your 
opinions regarding this territory. 


You want to know these things because you 
believe in basing your plans on facts—not guess- 
work. It is the function of the Merchandising 
Service Department of the Boston American 
to make local trade investigations—to dig out 
marketing facts—to give advertisers a compre- 
hensive outline of market conditions—to help 
them save money. 


This department deals with merchandising facts only. 
The reports are not essays on the value of advertising media 
—they contain only sales facts. No obligation entailed. 
Write or call for complete details regarding this depart- 
ment—find out how we work—what we have on file here— 
and how we can help you. 





80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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The great majority of 
advertising managers are 
earnest, conscientious 
men, devoted heart and 
soul to the business which 
they serve. 


If advertising agencies 
worked more closely with 
the advertising manager, 
there would be better ad- 
vertising managers, better 
agencies and better ad- 
vertising. 


As a rule, the only way 
an agency can make good | 
with the advertising man- 
ager is by rendering real 
service. 


Fuller &? Smith 
Cleveland 
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Circulation Brings Business 


Some facts about the 
largest daily news- 
paper circulation in 
America. 


The daily average net paid circulation of 
the New York Evening Journal for the six 
months ending September 30, 1916, as 
sworn to the United States Government, was 


816,597 


The circulation of the 
New York Evening Journal 
last Wednesday, November 8; was 


1,077,654 


The circulation of the 
New York Evening Journal 
last Thursday, November 9, was 


1,027,779 


The New York Evening Journal 
is absolutely non-returnable 
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Dealer Arguments Off the Beaten 
Path 


Service Is of First Importance if Manufacturer Is to Make Old Dealers 
“Stick” 


By Charles Kaye 


WHEN it comes to getting the 
signature on the dotted 
line, manufacturers can usually 
tell what selling arguments finally 
cause the dealer to come across. 
The steps necessary to the sale 
have been carefully analyzed, 
charted and rehearsed before- 
hand. Cub salesmen learn them 
by heart and paste them in their 
hats. 

But few can define precisely 
what feature is responsible for 
holding their old trade. 

Ask the average manufacturer 
and he will say something about 
advertising or his quality being 
the best in the world. Now these 
things are essential. Or, rather, 
value is more essential than qual- 
ity. And we advertising men like 
to think that advertising is essen- 
tial, too. But while these may be 
primary reasons for merchants 
stocking your canned sardines or 
soap or pick-axes, a very different 
set of reasons develops when the 
other fellow comes along with a 
parallel proposition and tries to 
switch your dealer. A study of 
this subject suggests some sales 
arguments off the beaten’ path— 
if they can be effectively expressed 
in words. 


LITTLE HELPS REMEMBERED 


“Why is it,” asked a hardware 
merchant some days ago, “so few 
traveling salesmen know any talk- 
ing points about their products 
besides the stale conventional 
ones? Quality is drummed into 
my head until the word has lost 
its significance. Now know 
pretty much the standing of the 
leading manufacturers in my line, 
and also keep an eye on their ad- 
vertising to the public. This is 
true, too, of their prices. Surely 
they have the imagination to em- 
phasize some other features. 


‘Look over my stock for . 


moment. There are lots of prod- 
ucts I could replace and perhaps 
make more money. ‘Take my 
builders’ hardware, for instance. 
I had a mighty good chance to 
make a deal for another line 
which would pay a bigger margin 
of profit. But I remembered 
when I moved into my new store 
the house sent me several hun- 
dred American Beauty roses for 
the opening day and sent out a 
classy little anuouncement which 
made an awful hit. On another 
occasion I wanted a second-hand 
delivery truck and they picked up 
one for me somewhere in Iowa at 
about half I expected to pay. 
Now, there was nothing much to 
that, but somehow I feel under a 
moral obligation to give them a 
square deal. 

“Then consider my paint and 
varnish department. I do not like 
to tie up too much money in stock. 
So I-keep just enough of each 
color to start a job. When a man 
wants to paint his house, for in- 
stance, and needs eight gallons, I 
give him three and write the 
manufacturers to rush a five-gal- 
lon kit. I have been doing busi- 
ness with them for seven years 
and except once, when the train 
went off the track, I have never 
had to disappoint a customer 
Another thing, they maintain full 
stocks at the warehouse and do 
not ‘back order.’ ‘ 


MUTUAL APPRECIATION OF DEALER 
AND MANUFACTURER 


“My paint manufacturer is one 
of the few firms which realize the 
need for bills always to arrive 
before the merchandise, so I can 
check up the odd packages with- 
out letting them lay around. Only 
on one occasion has there been a 
shortage and then without quib- 
bling a credit memorandum was 
immediately sent. Somé concerns 
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think the merchant is trying to 
rob them. 

“Perhaps the thing that pleases 
me most is the fact that they get 
out a special sample card for me, 
showing the colors for which 
there is a local demand, and 
which naturally I carry in stock. 
I realize that ‘specials’ like this 
are costly, but they help me do 
the business. Then the four rea- 
sons printed on the folder telling 
people why they should trade at 
my store appeal to my vanity. 

“Hardly a week passes but what 
I receive offers from other manu- 
facturers to become their local 
agent. But I pass ’em all up. 
No, the usual quality, advertis- 
ing and price arguments make no 
impression. There are several 
manufacturers making just as 
high grade a line, and my store 
is so well known that I flatter my- 
self I could make a success of 
any good brand—even an unad- 
vertised one. It’s -service that 
means most to me.” 


GAVE THE WHOLE TOWN SERVICE 
During my discussion with deal- 


ers regarding this subject several 
unusual sales tactics came to light. 
This one was told me by a live 
little dealer in Southern Illinois. 
“Four years ago,” he said, “this 
burg was as dead as a red herring. 


Each merchant was trying to 
compete with his neighbor. 
slashed prices until we hardly 
made enough to pay the errand- 
boy’s wages. There was no com- 
munity spirit—no harmony of in- 
terests. We had no commercial 
club—the mayor was all right, but 
his hands were tied by an antag- 
onistic town council who wouldn’t 
vote a nickel for improvements. 
Consequently the streets were un- 
paved, there were no _ electric 
lights or other indications of local 
enterprise. 

“Caledonia was known as a jay 
town. It would not support even 
a movie show. Traveling sales- 
men avoided it, and despite the 
fact that it was situated in a 
prosperous agricultural communi- 
ty, business was always dull. The 
farmers went to the county seat 
‘to do their buying. 

“Well, one day, after I had told 


We 


this stove salesman I did not want 
any of his goods, he lingered 
around for the next train and we 
got to talking about local condi- 
tions. He seemed to know some- 
thing about community co-opera- 
tion, and told me why other towns 
were forging ahead. He said he 
would like to talk to the Mer- 
chants’ Board, and I invited him’ 
to stay over. 

“The upshot of the whole mat- 
ter was he convinced us how ab- 
surd it was to pull apart. He 
proved that if the merchants 
could all get together they would 
attract trade from a larger buy- 
ing radius and every merchant 
would benefit. We had been 
driving it away before. 

“As a result we now have a 
Farmers’ Day each week, with a 
free movie show, contests for the 
kids and demonstrations in prac- 
tically all the stores. We have 
found that if the grocery has a 
food demonstration, it brings 
trade into the hardware and dry- . 
goods stores as well. Similarly, 
if I have an exhibit of washing- 
machines the other merchants in- 
crease their daily sales. So, we 
all take turns. 

“This may have been a round- 
about way for the stove salesman 
to induce me to start his line. 
But nevertheless he succeeded and 
what is more, nothing under the 
sun could pry me loose from my 
association with this manufac- 
turer.” 

Of course, the real basis of sat- 
isfactory relations with the dealer 
is service. And frankly I do not 
know how lots of the things men- 
tioned in the forepart of this arti- 
cle can better be expressed. But 
the poor old word has been so 
mistreated and abused that while 
it once appeared like a very re- 
spectable citizen, it now looks 
much like a tramp. A new vocab- 
ulary should be invented to de- 
scribe those intimate personal re- 
lations between manufacturer and 
merchant which mean so much 
to both. If you secure the candid 
opinion of your dealers you will 
find that this is the thing that 
holds your customers, and pre- 
yents them from going over to 
the camp of the other fellow. 
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Our sbiling to devise striking page 
arrangements co-operates effectively 
with our illustrative work. 


Whether in space as small as eighth 
pages or in big spreads, the result is 
strong, noticeable and original. 

Frey “layouts” are smart and artistic; 
they feature the merchandise properly; 
and they always “stick out” in the 
advertising pages. 


CHARLES DANIEL 


NINA 


COMPANY 


CAdsertising Mlustrations - 
104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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WE are handling the nation-wide sales 
promotion and educational campaign of | 


Cwenelle@n, USA 


also the individual 
advertising accounts of 


CGuwenelle Finished ne SILKS 
PENNSYLVANIA TEXTILE co. 


* 
Barencite Proofed DUXBAK CLOTHES 
Made by 
BIRD, JONES & KENYON 


CGuenslle Proofed PATRICIAN CAPS 


Made by 
J. 2 SUSSEKIND. &£. CO, 


@uenelle Finished NYMCO SPORT HATS 
NEW YORK MANOFACTURING co. 


C@arencile Proofed HARRIS UTILITY COATS 


Made by 
HARRIS RAINCOAT HOUSE 


‘ee, #, 
CGuwenedle Phroofed SA:B:TC TENTS 
Made by 
THE FRED F. SABEY CO., INC. 
@uenclle Finished JERSEY SILK SUITS 


Made by 
WILKIN &€ ADLER 


Cr a inished CROMPTON CORDUROYS 
— Sa Made by 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


Correspondence is invited with other manufac- 
turers using Cravenette Proofing or Finishing. 
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Uses Uncle 
Sam to Keep Paper 
Costs Down 


Government Postal Cards, Mailed 
Instead of Circulars, Will Cut 
the Paper Cost Out of Printers’ 
Bill and Save Labor Charge of 
Affixing Stamps—Stamped En- 
velopes Also a Saving 


‘THE way paper prices have 
been jumping during the last 
year, even little ideas for saving 
on paper bills often mean real 
money. 

The Kahn Tailoring Company, 
of Indianapolis, has sent out a cir- 
cular to its dealers, suggesting the 
use of government post cards as 
paper stock for circulars. 

Uncle Sam hasn’t raised the 
price of postal cards yet, so it is 
still possible to buy this particular 
piece of paper, postage paid, at 
exactly the same price as last 
year. 

The Kahn people also empha- 
sized the fact that circulars or 
advertising matter printed on post- 
cards can go out without the la- 
bor of stamping—the stamp being 
already on the card, that part of 
the labor is saved. 

The idea originated with a deal- 
er in one of the Western States, 
who adopted the idea and sent one 
of the government post-card cir- 
culars to the company at Indianap- 
olis. The idea was immediately 
seized upon as a good one for 
other dealers and was put into 
circular form and sent out. 

Stamped envelopes also can 
still be purchased from the gov- 
ernment at the same prices. And 
these prices look surprisingly low 
now, also, compared with the 
prices on similar grades of stock 
envelopes bought through paper 
houses or printers. 

The government also furnishes 
the envelopes printed, without ex- 
tra cost, so that the user of sta- 
tionery who wants to save some 
of the money everybody is now 
trying to get away from him, not 
only can profit from the govern- 
ment’s policy of selling envelopes 


at lower prices than most other | 
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physical appear- 
ance as well as 
original in copy. 
Keeping a_ house 
organ alive in ap- 
pearance is amatter 
of using the best 
methods of prac- 
tical printing in 
keeping with good 
advertising. 

We have every 
modern type face 
for giving your 
house organ char- 
acter and with our 
adequate facilities 
we deliver on time. 
The supervision of 
our work is in the 
hands of Mr. Gil- 
bert P. Farrar who 
has spent seventeen 
years in the adver- 
tising and printing 
business and is con- 
sidered an author- 
ity on printed ad- 
vertising. 

Real house organ 
printing experience 
is at your disposal. 


ARROW 
PRESS, 


SPECIALIZING IN 
Direct-by-Mail Literature 
Advert i t Comp iti 
Catalogs Booklets House Organs 
Follow-Up Material 


320 W. 39th St., New York 


Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 
* s) 
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The January First 
Issue of 


Will be specialized on the 
timely and important sub- 
ject of Piping in Power 
Plants and will be teeming 
with interest for every 
power plant man. It will 
‘be referred to again and 
again, and each advertise- 
ment therein will get the 
very maximum of attention. 


The best engineers in the 
country consider it a neces- 
sary adjunct to their library. 
The interest manifested 
which also savors of confi- 
dence, makes this issue of 


PRACTICAL ENGINEER 


the natural medium to pub- 
lish a special appeal to the 
engineer. Many manufac- 
turers of engineering prod- 
ucts, both large and small, 
use it for this purpose, and 
many use it to launch a new 
campaign. 


At any rate—every manu- 
facturer who wants to 
reach this market must have 
his sale-talks in the adver- 
tising section of this im- 
portant issue. Reserve your 
space now. 


Rate card—sample copy, 
and circulation statement 
on request. 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


537 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











people sell the same envelopes, 
but can also head off the increased 
price of the printing end of the 
job. Even the printing end of 
the printing job costs more now, 
on the average; for labor, as well 
as inks, printing rollers and nearly 
everything else is in the “con- 
spiracy” to make all prices bump 
the sky, and the -printers’ price 
has had to climb. 

The government’s post-cards 
and envelopes are bought in enor- 
mous quantities, on long-time con- 
tract, and are contracted for, usu- 
ally, when specialists in such lines 
need the business most. The in- 
creased cost of making and prjnt- 
ing these envelopes and cards has 
not yet increased the cost to the 
government, nor the government’s 
price to the public. 

Increased paper prices cannot 
increase the price of the govern- 
ment post-card, which sells at the 
stamp price. It also is unlikely to 
increase the cost of the stamped 
envelope, even if the government 
should have to pay a little more. 


English to Protect Lace 
Designs 


With the object of mutually protect- 
ing the trade represented in its mem- 
bership, the Federation of Lace and Em- 
broidery Employers’ Associations has 
been formed in Nottingham, England. 
The federation includes eight associa- 
tions composed of manufacturers, fin- 
ishers and commission houses. Its pur- 
pose, more definitely stated, is to dis- 
courage the practice indulged’ in by some 
buyers of offering certain patterns on 
which they wish to place orders to 
makers or finishers other than those who 
originally gen eg the articles. 

circular sent out by the new asso- 
ciation states that frequently, in order 
to obtain a lower price, the buyers in 
question have caused such patterns to' be 
copied or substituted by something so 
similar as to answer the same purpose. 
The council of the federation is strong- 
ly of the opinion that the practice re- 
ferred to must be discountenanced by the 
trade, and has decided to take such steps 
as are possible by law and by combina- 
tion to prevent its continuance.—Dry 
Goods Economist. 


Houk Purchased by United 
Motors 


The Houk Manufacturing Company, 
of Buffalo, manufacturer of Houk wire 
wheels, has been urchased by the 
United Motors orporation. The 
Houk company will continue as a sepa- 
rate manufacturing organization. 
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WRLC yyy 
On Prophesying 


O YOU remember the dark 
D days of August, 1914, whew 
no one dreamed of the pros- 
perity which has since come to this 
country? The factors which wrought 
the change could not have been 
foreseen. No more can the deter- 
mining factors in our situation at 
the end of the war be guessed now. 
Alexander Dana Noyes in the De- 
Alexander Dana Noyes cember Scribner’s sounds an impor- 
Financial Biltor Seniner's Meszine tant warning to those who base their 
judgments on immediate, apparent 
causes instead of ultimate develop- 
ments of the longer future. Like all 
his monthly articles, this one con- 

tains a timely, authoritative view- _ 
point of distinct value to business 
men. Read the next four articles in 
the December, January, February, 
and March issues—for $1 (send 
your personal check) —and, after 
that, see whether you can afford not 

to see them. 


Scribner's Magazine 


The leading high-grade magazine 


for December 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York City Established 1846 
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— 
In New York 
it's the WORLD 











Farst an 


FIRST in total 
Advertising 


During the month of Oc- 
tober, according to the fig- 
ures of the Statistical De- 
partment of the New York 
Evening Post, the New 
York World led all morn- 
ing papers in the Metropo- 
lis with a total of 1,353,010 
agate lines, (a gain of 188, 
932 lines over the same 
month last year). 


For the ten months of 1916, 
a total of 10,560,339 lines 
has been printed, (a gain 
of 1,864,860 lines over the 
same period in 1915). 


This tremendous volume of 





advertising reflects the 
judgment of some of Amer- 
ica’s keenest purchasers of 
advertising space. They are 
safe guides to follow. 
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FIRST in total 
Circulation 


The Statistical Department 
of the New York Evening 
Post has just compiled a 
statement of circulations of 
New York newspapers from 
affidavits filed with the 
Government on October 
first, which shows that the 
New York World leads all 
morning newspapers with 
an average of 398,984 copies 
daily. 


FIRST: in total 
Classified Ads 


During October, the New 
York World printed 188,944 
small ads and a total of 
1,526,169 for the first’ ten 
months of 1916. A real 
record! 


First 


City 








It’s the WORLD 
in New York 
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Branded Goods 
Find Favor in Japan 
and China 


Newspaper Advertising Meets With 
Responsive Market Among Edu- 
cated Classes, Says Head of 
Waltham Watch Company’s Ex- 
port Department, Just Back From 
the Far East 


“IN both China and Japan the 
merchants are favorably dis- 
posed toward American products,” 
said A. S. Hillyer, head of the 
export department of the Wal- 
tham Watch Company, to a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ Ink. Mr. 
Hillyer has just returned from a 
five-months’ trip to these coun- 
tries. 

“But our manufacturers should 
not conclude, because an article 
has a large consumption here,” he 
continued, “that it can be success- 
fully marketed in the Far East. 
Neither is it wise or safe to dump 
surplus stocks of goods upon for- 
eign shores just to get rid of 
them. 

“The people of China and Japan 
favor trade-marked or branded 
goods. If a native buys a can of 
condensed milk bearing the pic- 
ture of an eagle, and finds its 
contents satisfactory, he will ask 
for the eagle brand ever after. 
Products that are advertised in 
the newspapers of those countries 
are popular with the educated 
classes. Quite a number of 
American firms regularly use 
space in the papers published in 
the larger cities and find it -to 
their advantage to do so. 


GOOD WILL COUNTS FOR MUCH 


“Tt is not easy to win the confi- 
dence of these Eastern merchants, 
but when it is once secured it is a 
most valuable asset, for they will 
not withdraw it until it has been 
flagrantly abused. They are just 
as eager to know what new things 
are being brought out by foreign 
manufacturers as are the mer- 
chants of New York or London. 
If they have faith in the concern 
with which they are dealing they 
will accept almost any recom- 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE MODERN GULLIVER” 





O any firm genuinely in- 
terested in the British 
market, I will send a copy 
of “The Modern Gulliver.” 
This is not a de luxe production 
but simply an eight-page illus- 
trated booklet containing seven 
cleverly written chapters from 
the pen of The Showman of 


ASSING 
“a 


Britain’s Brightest 2-cent weekly. 


Advt. Rate: $150 per page. 
Net Paid Sales: 150,000 weekly 
(certified). 


Philip Emanuel 


Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 


85-94, LONG ACRF 
LONDON, w.c. 
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mendation that they may make 
about the quantity of goods they 
should purchase. 

“T found the Japanese mer- 
chants in a receptive mood. They 
appeared to be pleased to meet, 
face to face, the representative of 
an American house with whose 
products they have long been fa- 
miliar. I received a warm wel- 
come everywhere—was invited to 
dinners and luncheons and shown 
every possible courtesy. Other 
representatives of United States 
and English firms told me that 
this display of courtesy to visit- 
ing trade messengers is a charac- 
teristic of Japanese business men. 

“The merchants are just as glad 
to receive aid from manufactur- 
ers in moving the articles they sell 
as are those of the West. We 
advertise our watches in several 
newspapers and periodicals. One 
of the latter is the Taiyo (the 
Sun), the leading literary maga- 
zine of the country, edited by Dr. 
K. Ukita. It has a circulation of 
20,000 copies, and sells for $4 a 
year. The high class of the arti- 


INK 


by the following titles: “War and 
Fecundity” ; “The Situation of the 
Great Powers in the Far East 
After the European War”; “Ob- 
jective and Impressionistic Criti- 
cism”; “Militarism and Economic 
Policy”; “The Late Lord Kitch- 
ener.” Among the advertisements 
were those of Ed. Pinaud and the 
White Mountain Ice-Cream Freez- 
er. A half-page ad costs 216 yen, 
or about $108 for six months. 
“Practically every house in a 
Japanese city is a store, the fam- 
ily of the owner occupying the 
rear of the street floor and the 
second story. Nearly all the shops 
deal in a single specialty. One 
sells dried fish; another, wooden 
sandals; another, rope sandals; 
another, rugs, and another, jewel- 
ry. The city contains a depart- 
ment store which is modeled 
after John Wanamaker’s estab- 
lishment in New York. It is a 
big structure and all the depart- 
ments are stocked with up-to-date 
goods. A large orchestra fur- 
nishes music for the entertain- 
ment of customers. A rest-room 
is also provided. In the corridor 
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in Philadelphia. 





Things You Should Know 
About Philadelphia — - 


are set forth in “RECORDS,” a messenger of 
information for advertising men. 


sent to you by The Philadelphia Record, by 


RECORDS - 


will not bore you with statistical data. 
occasionally will it mention figures. RECORDS 
is intended to be solely a mouthpiece of sug- 
gestion about sales conditions and advertising 


Ask to be put on the mailing list. 


It will be 


Only 
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FROM A UNIVERSITY IN 
NEW YORK TO A CHAIN 
OF STORES IN ARIZONA 


E DIRECTOR of the Library School 
of a New York university recently 
wrote that he refers to our house-organ 

“Paragrafs” as a-source of information for 
the use of his class in library printing. 


The advertising manager of a million dollar 
chain of stores in Arizona dropped in to visit 
the ‘“Paragrafer” a few weeks ago and to 
thank him for an article which had been val- 
uable to him in connection with his own 
house-organ. 


The reason for the popularity of “ Paragrafs”’ 
is that it truly represents the spirit of 


WHITAKER 
PAPER SERVICE 


To help the advertiser and the printer; to furnish val- 
uable suggestions and information relative to the 
selection of the right paper for every purpose; to 
give prompt and efficient deliveries at lowest possible 
reight charges; to make the name Whitaker a syn- 
onym for service; such is the Whitaker idea. 


You will find this idea underlying all Whitaker 
branches and animating all Whitaker representa- 
tives. It expresses itself in cooperation with the 
rinter as wal as with the man who buys printing. 
t is yours to command. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich, Atlanta, Ga. 


BAY STATE PAPER CO. DIVISION . . Boston, Mass. 
SMITH-DIXON DIVISION Baltimore, Md. 


New York Office-Fifth Ave. Bldg. Chicago Office-Peoples’ Gas Bldg. _ 
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Sales Co-operation 
from the Consumer’s Viewpoint 


This organization works with only one object in view— 
the increase of distribution and sales to the consumer, 
from the consumer’s point of view. Our clients say 
that our efforts bring success. The proof is in this 
fact: in the eight years of our business career, though 
we have never had a contract with an advertiser, we 
have never lost an account. 


We particularly want to interest one or two manufac- 
turers of stationery specialties. In handling advertising 
of Esterbrook Pens and Vul-Cot Guaranteed Waste 
Baskets, we have gained experience which we feel 
particularly equips us to co-operate in the merchandis- 
ing of similar, non-competing products. If you produce 
some office appliance—pencils, inks, time-saving or 
labor-saving machines—a discussion at close range might 
prove mutually profitable. 


We have but one specialty—advertising. We number 
in our organization, men who are versed in engineering, 
architecture, the mechanics of the motor-car and ma- 
chinery specialties. We have others who have been 
particularly successful in advertising foods, clothes, 
household appliances, fabrics, soaps, cleansers and many 
other wares. 


We have no desire to disturb any satisfactory agency 
relation. We do not present speculative plans. We 
deal with fact and not opinion. We cannot plan before 
we know; we cannot know until we work with you. 
request for further particulars involves no obligation. 
We do not employ solicitors. 


McLAIN-HADDEN-SIMPERS COMPANY 


Advertising 


W. Washington Square No. 220 Broadway 
Philadelphia New York 
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the visitors are relieved of their 
wooden sandals before entering 
and furnished soft sandals. Eu- 
ropeans and others who wear 
shoes are given cloth covers to 
slip on over them. The one thing 
that impresses you as you walk 
up and down the aisles is the si- 
lence that pervades the store. You 
hear no footsteps and no loud 
voices. The place is as quiet as a 
church. 

“This great establishment is 
known as ‘Mitsu-Bishi,’ and is 
owned by Mitsui & Co., one of 
the largest mercantile concerns in 
Japan, having branches in Lon- 
don, New York and several other 
large cities. 

“T met more foreign automo- 
bile salesmen than any others. 
They were everywhere. There is 
a good market for the machines 
in the large cities, where the 
streets are in good condition. But 
in the country districts they have 
not become popular owing to the 
wretched condition of the roads, 
and the poorly constructed 
bridges, which are designed for 
pedestrians only. The distance 
between Yokohama and Tokio is 
only about forty-five minutes by 
rail, and although quite a number 
of merchants have their homes in 
the former city and are in busi- 
ness in Tokio, none of them even 
thinks of making the trip in his 
automobile. 


JAPAN IS BUSY 


“In Japan all of the factories 
are rushed with orders from for- 
eign markets, especially from the 
United States. The one great 
drawback the manufacturers are 
having is a lack of raw materials, 
which are hard to get because of 
the war. The Japanese, as you 
know, are great imitators. They 
can take almost any article, no 
matter how complicated it may 
be, and duplicate it in many in- 
stances at a lower cost than it can 
be produced here or in most other 
countries. 

“That the Chinese business men 
are alive to the value of publicity 
is shown by a sign I saw over a 
tailor shop in Hong Kong, owned 
by bay Men and Ah Lou, which 
read: 





Color 


No Scare Heads 
needed, when you 
illustrate your Ad- 
vertising Literature 
in Color. 


Color gives Life to 
dead black and 
white. 


Mr. Advertiser ! ! ! 
Before you decide 
on your 1917 Ad- 
vertising Campaign, 
let us show you 
how the use of color 
will increase the 
practical value of 
your catalogs, book- 
lets and dealer 
literature. 


Ghe MUNRO and 
HARFORD CO. 


Lithographers @® Color Printers 
416-422 WEST 33d STREET 
sw Fo R= 
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Cuba is rich — 
Cuba is buying. 


If you want to sell 
your wares in Cuba, 
advertise in the 


HERALDO 
DE CUBA 


The National Daily 


Circulation, 32,000 Copies 

(An increase of 500% in 3 years) 

Double that of its nearest 
competitor. 


The only Cuban paper 
that guarantees its cir- 
culation and gives trade 
cooperation to its adver- 
tisers. 


Covers the Island — 420 
effective Rega out of 
580 postofiices. 


Reaches every day, includ- 
ing Sunday, the families 
that control the Repub- 
lic’s purchasing power. 


Cuba’s present sugar crop 
is the i in her his- 
tory; nearly $300,000,000. 


Merchandizing data about 
the Island furnished by 


Heraldo de Cuba 


New York Office 
No. 1 B’way, New York City 
(Rates on application) 
Recognized Agencies Protected 





Do you know that 70 per cent. of 
Cuba’s 2,467,883 population is white 
and that 850,000 persons are engaged 
in gainful occupations ? 

















“‘Ah Men, the Last Word in 
Men’s Tailoring.’ 

“The English language is popu- 
lar in both China and Japan, and 
is taught in the public schools in 
Japan. The youngsters are so 
eager to perfect themselves in its 
use that they will approach Amer- 
icans or Englishmen on the- street 
and offer to guide them about the 
city without pay, merely in order 
to have a chance to talk to them 
in the foreign tongue. In nearly 
every one of the larger mercan- 
tile concerns there is someone 
who can speak English. This 
makes it easy for the business 
representative of any American 
manufacturer to present to the 
native merchants the story of the 
goods he wishes to sell.” 


Harroun Motors Announces 


Campaign 

The Harroun Motors Corporation of 
Detroit is using automobile trade-papers 
to exploit its new organization. The 
company also announces an advertising 
campaign on its new car. Paul H. 
Bruske has been appointed advertising 
manager, R. Ward Macey sales man- 
ager, and Jack Plath director of mer- 
chandising. 


To Manage Tractor 


Advertising 

W. A. Jones has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Happy Farmer 
Tractor Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
He was formerly editor of the Imple- 
ment Trade Journal and also served as 
secretary of implement dealers’ associ- 
ations. 


Goes With Manternach 


Company 
John M. Sweeney, Jr., for the past five 
years in the advertising field for the 
Waterbury Republican, Hartford Cou- 
rant and Hartford Times, is now con- 
nected with the Manternach Company, a 
Hartford engraving company. 


Goes With Greenleaf Company 


Richard Van Raalte, who has been in 
the arog department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company for the past five 
years, has become associated with the 
Greenleaf Company, Boston advertising 
agency. 


To Conduct New Department 


J. W. Jay, formerly with the McLain, 
Hadden, Simpers Company, Philadelphia, 
has been placed in charge of a new 
service department inaugurated by the 
Munder-Thomsen Company, Baltimore. 





Why 
Shouldn't 
You? 
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rained, responsible, 

experienced business getters 
delivered in one-twelfth dozen lots 
to be used in analyzing your mer- 
chandising problems are scarce 
enough and quite expensive, if you 
buy all their time. 


You don’t need all the time of 
even one such man because his 
value to you is in his brain and ex- 
perience, not in his hands or feet. 


Then when a group of such men 
proffer their services and under- 
take to place before your direc- 
tors the result of their findings 
woven into a comprehensive sell- 
ing strategy—Why shouldn’t you 
avail yourself of the opportunity 
when it entails no obligation ex- 
cept your loyalty? 


It’s one of those commercial games 
in which you stand to make a big 
winning but no loss. 


It is on that basis that all our 
clients have come to us. 


WILLIAMS anp CARROLL 
CORPORATION — 


Merchandisers 


Metropolitan Tower, New York 
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WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


norganization with the 
purpose to investigate 
thoroughly, to think 


clearly, to plan com- 


prehensively, to work. 
intelligently, to serve 
sincery ~~ ~~ 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED 


MERCHANDISING COUNSEL 

* ADVERTISING + - 
R.L.WHITTON PRESIDENT 
900 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. :: CHICAGO 














Coaching Stores to Make Effective 
Arrangement of Stock 


How Some Houses Are Having Salesmen Help Merchants—Other Ways 
Advertisers Can Help Backward Merchants 


By John Allen Murphy 


N what part of his store does 

the dealer display your goods? 
Have you manufacturers ever 
given much thought to that ques- 
tion? Some have, while numerous 
others have not, yet it is of tre- 
mendous importance. Very often 
whether or not a retailer makes a 
success of a line, largely depends 
on the position he gives it in the 
store. 

If the store is long, the ma- 
jority of customers who visit it 
never get beyond the center. For 
this reason, goods that are shown 
in the rear are handicapped. They 
are rarely seen by a large portion 
of the patrons of the place. The 
front of the store is by far the 
most advantageous position in it. 
Merchandise displayed there runs 


a good chance of being seen by 
every person who visits the es- 


tablishment. Yet the products of 
many manufacturers are never fa- 
vored with this prime location. 
The retailer who is schooled in 
modern merchandising is familiar 
with certain principles of display 
that enable him to determine 
more or less scientifically where 
to locate goods in his store. So 
many factors enter into the sub- 
ject that I haven’t the space to 
describe them here. In the main, 
rapid sellers should be in the 
front of the store. So should 
merchandise that is in seasonal 
demand, and also items on which 
a special drive is being made. 
Sluggish sellers and goods that 
are out of season should be given 
less valuable space. Clever mer- 
chandisers surprise their custom- 
ers by suddenly shifting depart- 
ments. Merchandise that has 
been changed from its accustomed 
place is brought into renewed 
prominence. If a store is large, a 
favorite trick is to show the same 
line in various places in the build- 


ing. If the thing moves slowly, 
9 


this often stimulates the sale. If 
it is an item that turns rapidly, 
this frequently increases the turn- 
over. If a product sticks on the 
shelves, the good store manager 
will keep moving it around from 
place to place until it seems to 
meet with the favor of his pa- 
trons. Occasionally a thing that 
will not sell one place will sell in 
another. Nearly all lines should 
be shown up in front at some time 
in the year. 

Merchandise has news value. 
The weather, local events and 
dozens of other things influence 
its sale. The live dealer reads his 
newspaper for tips on what to 
feature. For instance, the fact 
that a fraternal order is about 
to convene in the city makes it 
advisable that certain items be 
shifted to the front. 


EFFECT.VE USE OF EMPTY WINDOWS 


A hustling clothing merchant, in 
looking over the newspaper one 
evening, noticed that several stores 
in various parts of the city were 
for rent. The next day he went 
around to see them, and picked out 
five or six that were in suitable 
locations. He then called on the 
owners and made them a propo- 
sition, wherein he was to pay for 
the use of the windows until the 
stores were rented. The clothier’s 
next move was to put a display 
in each of the rented windows. In 
one was put hosiery; in another, 
rain-coats, and so on. Some such 
sign as this was shown: 


“We rented this window so 
as to give the people over on 
this street some idea of the 
elaborate stock of neckwear 
on sale in our store.” 


This stunt was the talk of the 
city, and how it did bring into 
prominence the merchandise dis- 
played in these extra windows. 
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The story is told here because it 
shows the possibilities in this sub- 
ject. 

These principles and many 
others similar to them are fairly 
well known, but they are not al- 
ways put into practice. Thou- 
sands of retailers never think of 
moving a department. It occu- 
pies the same old position year 
after year, regardless of the sea- 
son, the change in styles or the 
vogue of the merchandise. Go 
into a number of stores in Jan- 
uary and note how many of them 
still have Christmas goods in the 
front ranks of the display. How 
many dealers let summer wares 
linger in the front of the store 
until well into the fall! How 
few take advantage of a rainy 
day to show umbrellas near the 
front door or of a hot day to dis- 
play appropriate merchandise on 
the most conspicuous counters! 
The live merchant is constantly 
changing his display to suit the 
weather, local events, the seasons, 
new stock arrivals and many other 
things. While making frequent, 
extensive changes in the arrange- 
ment of a store is not always 
advisable, the progressive dealer 
is making slight alterations al- 
most daily. 


GOOD ADVICE FROM ONE MANUFAC- 
TURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 


This subject is of throbbing in- 
terest to manufacturers, but what 
can they do about it? Can they 
do anything to sécure a better po- 
sition for their goods in the 
dealer’s store? The best answer 
to that question is to say that 
some concerns are doing it. Sales- 
men in their daily intimate con- 
tact with merchants have a fine 
opportunity to show their cus- 
tomers how the stock could be ar- 
ranged to better selling advan- 
tage. Many stories could be told 
of how salesmen are doing 
this very thing on their own in- 
itiative and often without the 
knowledge of their employers. 
The representative of a candy 
manufacturer had been trying to 
interest a druggist in his line. 
“Nothing doing, son,” said the 
pill-dispenser. “Candy is a dead 
one. Look at all the space I’m 


giving it and my sales hardly ever 
amount to enough to be worth 
talking about. I’m thinking of 
throwing the stuff out entirely.” 

“Let me give you some advice,” 
said the salesman. “Your candy 
case is in the darkest and most 
inaccessible corner of the store. 
You can’t expect it to sell. Put 
it where everybody will see it. 
I would suggest beside the en- 
trance as a good place. You have 
that museum of gift goods there 
now. I'll bet a hat you don’t sell 
an article a week out of the col- 
lection. Candy sells on sight. At 
this time of the year a larger por- 
tion of your patrons are more in- 
terested in confections than in gift 
merchandise. Let’s transpose the 
cases and I know you'll have an 
order for me the next time I get 
around.” 


The suggested was 


change 


made, and as a direct result of it 
the daily candy sales of that mer- 
leaped five hundred per 


chant 
cent. 

The incident illustrates what 
salesmen can do in showing the 
retailer the value of scientific 
stock arrangement. 

The idea can also be exploited 
in manutacturers” house-organs 
that reach the retail merchant. 
A concern in the Middle West 
devoted a good portion of a re- 
cent issue of its organ to this sub- 
ject. Precedent seems to have 
established the line of this par- 
ticular manufacturer in the rear 
of stores. The dealer is told 
why he should: bring it up to- 
ward the front. 

The proprietor of a restaurant 
stocked a small line of cigars. He 
had them displayed in an attrac- 
tive case, but still sales did not 
amount to anything. He had about 
decided to discontinue this side- 
line when he happened to mention 
his problem to the buyer of a de- 
partment store, who had been in 
the habit of eating his lunches at 
the place. “Well, it is no wonder, 
Mike, you are not selling any,” 
said the buyer. “Why have you got 
that case off there by itself? Move 
it over here next to the cash regis- 
ter. Put a neat little tray on it, 
and have your cashier place all 
change in this tray. You will find 
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HERBERT T.. PROUDFIT 


Is leaving the AEOLIAN COMPANY on December 
First and will make a new connection 


I have been Advertising Manager of the 
Aeolian Company for six years—in charge of, 
and responsible for both newspaper and maga- 
zine publicity, a large percentage of which I 
have written personally. 

For good and sufficient reasons (which reflect 
discredit on neither the company nor myself) I 
am severing an eighteen-year connection. 

I believe there is an opportunity for me in the 
agency field. I know there are advertisers who 
need and want just what I have been supplying 
the Aeolian Company and can supply others, 

I should like to help develop an advertising 
rather than a merchandizing agency, with a 
share in the profits for my work; in the mean- 
time a reasonable living. 


I Will Also Consider a Position as 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


It would have to be with a strong concern, 
able and willing to pay a just salary for my ex- 
perience and ability. The product or products 
should be high-class; the publicity problem a 
difficult one, involving tact, judgment and 
skill in presentation. 

I have had a very thorough training in gaug- 
ing the mind of the public and its reaction. I 
am very quick to grasp conditions. I know 
how easy it is for the advertiser to secure clever 
diagnoses of his needs; how difficult to get good 
advertisements, and I know there is a field for 
the man who, like myself, can both write the 
prescription and fill it. 

I will be very glad to go into particulars, 
furnish proper vouching, etc., either in a personal 
interview or by mail. 


Care of Aeolian Company 
29 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
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“Cost-to-Make’” 
VS. 
“Cost-to-Sell’ 


MAY manuracturers are thoroughly at home 


with “cost-to-make.” They revel in reducing it. 


But, to many of them, “cost-to-sell” is a bugaboo. 
They look upon it as a pest which they should 
avoid as much as possible. 

They indulge in all sorts of short cuts to avoid it— 
using manufacturers’ agents, mill agents, making private 


brands for jobbers, using as few salesmen as possible and 
keeping down the number of accounts on the ledger. 


Some permit “cost-to-sell” to run wild while they sit on 


the lid and keep “cost-to-make” in hand. 


The problem we try to solve for customers is to reduce the 
“cost-to-sell” no matter whether it involves salesmanship or. 
advertising, or both. 


Ask us to explain our method of starting to work. We will meet 
you in your office or in one of ours. There will be no obligation. 


‘*How Should An Advertising Agent Solicit An Account ?’’ 


is an article in a recent issue of our house organ which 
will interest you. Write for it; free to executives only. 


Hoyts Jervice, Ine 


Charles W Hoyt, President 
Advertising and Sales Management 
16-120 W324 St,New York 


14 Kilby Street Leader Building 
Boston Cleveland 


TT a oi 
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iat many of your men patrons 

ill take cigars instead of their 
ange.” 

There was nothing unusually 
lever about that man’s sugges- 
on. It was just selling sense, but 

hy had not the concern that 
iduced the restaurateur to put in 
igars told him something about 
ie methods that would enable him 
io do a satisfactory business? 

When a certain retailer came to 
he city on a buying trip, he com- 
lained to the sales manager of 
me of the houses from whom he 
hought that his turnover was too 
small. “I suppose the merchan- 
dise in the front of my store turns 
ight or nine times a year, but the 
tuff in the back of the room only 
turns about once, or perhaps 
twice,” he said. “I often thought 
of renting a store one-third the 
size and of cutting down my stock 
proportionately. I believe I would 
do just as much business, and at 
a greatly reduced expense.” 

“I don’t think it will be neces- 
sary for you to do that,” said the 
sales manager. “I believe the 
thing for you to do is to make 
the back of your’ store just as in- 
viting as it is possible. Put it in 
apple-pie order. I’ll wager any- 
thing within reason that right now 
the front of the store is three 
times as attractive as the rear. 
Thinking that not many customers 
go there, you have got into the 
habit of neglecting the store from 
the center back. Be as particular 
about the appearance of the rear 
as of the front. Furthermore, I 
would suggest that you have 
‘something doing’ in the back of 
our place of business all the time. 
Transfer some of your livest 
ellers to that section for a few 
lays at a time. When you hold a 
sale, put a sprinkling of the best 
values in the rear. When you 
ave a demonstrator working in 
ihe store, station her toward the 
hack. In a word, do something to 

ympel people to visit those rear 
epartments. It is a problem in 
trategy and there is more than 
ne way of solving it.” 

There are any number of mer- 
chants craving practical advice, 
ich as this sales executive gave. 

Many firms have found it a 


“cured the account o 


good plan to publish photographs 
in the house-organ, showing how 
some dealers have been able to 
increase their sales by locating 
the line in a commanding posi- 
tion in the store. 

Manufacturers in a’few fields 
have solved the ~problem by put- 
ting out display devices with their 
goods, but this is a plan that 
could be easily overworked. 

At any rate the subject is a live 
one. Manufacturers can well af- 
ford to harp on it at every fa- 
vorable opportunity. 


New Summer Drink Advertised 


Peacock, a new five-cent summer drink, 
manufactured by the Hydrox Company 
of Chicago, is being advertised in liberal 
space in Southern newspapers. The 
campaign will be extended North next 
spring. The advertising is handled by 
the Merchandising Service Corporation 
of Chicago. This agency has also se- 
the International 
India Rubber Company, of South Bend, 
a Studebaker enterprise which will mar- 
ket Anchor Brand tires. A campaign is 
being. prepared to run in the farm 
papers. 

. C. Van Bergen, formerly of the 
Chappelow Advertising Company, of St. 
Louis, has joined this agency. 


May Remove Duty on Butter 


An agitation of considerable propor- 
tions has been inaugurated in Canada 
to have the ban on oleomargarine re- 


moved. It does not seem likely to suc- 
ceed, but it is quite probable that the 
counter-proposal to remove the duty on 
butter for the duration of the war may 
succeed. This will mean that Canada 
will buy a large quantity of butter from 
the United States, and’ also from New 
Zealand. New Zealand butter has been 
ocying quite freely on the Canadian mar- 
ket of recent years. 


Automobile Preparation 
Advertised 


The Nitrated Chemicals Company, of 
Kingston, N. Y., manufacturer of Gas- 
Pep, a combined gasoline-saving prepara- 
tion and carbon remover, is using 
Jersey newspapers in a try-out campaign. 
Automobile trade-papers are to be used 
also. As soon as initial distribution has 
been obtained in New Jersey, the com- 
pany plans to extend the campaign to 
Pittsburgh. 


Myhrum With Poster Adver- 
tising Company 

Roger Myhrum has been appointed 

sales representative in Chicago for the 

Poster Advertising Company of New 

York. Mr. Myhrum was formerly with 

the A. M. Briggs Company of Chicago. 
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Good Will as a 
Tangible Item in 
Balance-Sheet 


the 


Many Large Concerns Do Not 
List. Good Will as an Asset and 
Its Value Is Merely Nominal 
When It Is So Listed—Course 
Followed by Procter & Gamble 
and Others 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

am anxious to learn the value 
at which “good will” is listed among 
the assets of some of the strong na- 
tional advertisers such as 

‘peal Oats Company, 

ellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany, 

Procter & Gamble Company, 

National Biscuit Company, 

Timken-Detroit Axle Company. 

J. Wittcox Donatpson. 

ONE of the concerns men- 

tioned by Mr. Donaldson at- 
tempts to include the actual value 
of its good will among its assets. 
The Quaker Oats Company’s bal- 
ance-sheet bears the item, “Real 
estate, plants, trade-marks, trade 
rights, patents and good. will.” 
The National Biscuit Company 
does not mention good will, and 
neither does the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company. The Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company 
sets down the nominal sum of 
$10 for good will, and The 
Procter & Gamble Company uses 
the equally nominal figure of 
$2,000,000. Concerning the latter 
figure, Wm. Cooper Procter, 
president of the company, writes 
to Printers’ INK: 

“The appraisal of the assets of 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
when incorporated in 1890, in- 
cluded an item of $2,000,000 for 
good will, which amount has been 
carried unchanged on our books 
since that time. Personally, I do 
not believe in capitalizing good 
will in this way, and for this rea- 
son the item has remained un- 
changed, although, of course, it is 
now worth many times what it 
was at the time the company was 
incorporated. 

“I may be_ ultra-conservative, 
but, in determining such an in- 
tangible asset as good will, about 
the value of which a great differ- 


INK 


ence of opinion might arise, |] 
very much prefer to leave the 
matter, in a corporation whos« 
stock has general distribution, to 
the public and have it recognized 
by them in the market value of 
the security.” 

Not very dissimilar is the view 
of The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company. Vice-President E. W. 
Lewis writes: 

“We do not carry good will 
under such an account on our 
books. I agree with the con. 
tention perfectly that good will is 
an asset if it really is good will. 
I am also aware that it can be so 
easily converted into a_ liability 
that a good, conservatively han- 
dled business does not care to 
put it into figures in the asset ac- 
count, because that character of 
a concern would not need it in 
figures, but would see to it 
that it was always kept as an 
asset. 

“Mere changes in personnel of 
an organization quite frequently 
will change the complexion oi 
such figures if carried as an asset. 
In other words, good will is not 
only what you make it, but what 
you keep it and in these days even 
that does not suffice—you must 
increase it.” 

Indeed, as a matter of general 
policy, the good will of a concern 
is seldom appraised at its (ap- 
proximate) actual value unless 
the business is sold or reorgan- 
ized. The sale of a_ business 
makes it necessary to set some 
value upon its earning power, as 
distinguished from its tangible 
assets, and the same is true when 
the business is reorganized and 
its shares are offered to the pub- 
lic. In the latter case the item of 
“good will” may figure in the bal- 
ance-sheet, or, as suggested by 
Mr. Procter, it may be reflected 
in the market value of the securi- 
ties. It is only in rare instances, 
however, that a concern’s balance- 
sheet gives any indication of the 
true value of its good will. Many 
financial authorities maintain that 
good will is not properly regarded 
as an asset unless the business is 
actually to be sold outright—[Ed. 
PrinteERS’ INK. 
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Sllustrated Sunday 





Flagasine 





No change in the magazine, 
except improvements and 
new features. 


No change in the list of 
papers which circulate our 
magazine. 


No change in circulation 
except increases. 


The advertising volume for 
1916 shows a gain over 1915 
of nearly 15,000 lines. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 
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More Good Company 


NOTHER group of our 
associates in advertising 
gives further proof that 

the “company” we keep is 


something to be proud of. 


Our work for advertisers is in- 
variably constructive. Growth 
is a natural consequence. The 
fine success we have achieved 
is traced to the fact that we have 
helped so many others to succeed. 


There is a known quantity in sales 
and advertising effort. We find it and 
apply it. We increase the certain- 
ties of advertising. Let us tell you 
about our methods of doing business, 


Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Co. 
Chicago 
New York Boston Detroit Minneapolis 


or .) 
AN al oy 
You 


\ Kala 
1 pire: 
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Sell to Seattle 


and the entire Northwest 


Manufacturer Gets 
\Vindows for Seventeen 
Consecutive Weeks 


Novel Displays, Changed Fre- 
quently, in Part Responsible for 
Forty Per Cent Increase in Sales 
of Utica, N. Y., Ice Cream Maker 
—Animated Trade-Character 
Used 


HE Utica Ice Cream Company 

has increased its sales 40 per 
cent so far this year, as compared 
with last season, largely through 
new advertising methods. For 
forty years it had followed time- 
honored paths. The new plans 
which have proved successful will 
be of interest to other small man- 
ufacturers serving a limited field 
which, because of the nature of 
the product, cannot be largely ex- 
panded. The entire campaign has 
cost the company less than in 
many previous years. 

The advertising centers around 
a lively trade-character, named 
Dan D. Cream. The worn-out 
words, “best,” “pure,” “delicious,” 
have not been used. The trade- 
figure has done more to fix this 
particular brand of ice cream in 
the public mind than any adver- 
tising the company has ever is- 
sued, simply because it did not 
adhere to custom. 

Great emphasis was laid on the 
displays to be used in dealers’ 
windows. 

Sample displays were arranged 
at the factory, photographs taken, 
aud the entire campaign, week by 
week, arranged just as the dealer 
would receive it. 

With these photographs and 
plans the salesmen started out in 
January to explain the. advertis- 
ing to dealers, and to interest new 
ores, 

in a: territory already dom- 
inated by the company, nine- 
teen new dealers were won over 
simply by the “good looks” of 
the campaign, and nearly 400 
other dealers retained. And the 
sa'esmen were asking for the use 
oi a window continually for four 
months. 

Che first display consisted of a 





The possibilities of this market 
are practically unlimited. Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest con- 
stitute today the fastest-growing 
market in the world. 


Create a demand for your goods 
in this territory now—and that 
demand will grow faster than in 
any other section of the country. 


The Seattle 


Times 


will introduce your goods to this 
immense market. The Times 
covers Seattle and the entire 
Northwest. In this immense 
field it is in a class by itself. 


Business carried shows what ad- 
vertisers think of the Northwest 
as a market, and of the Times 
as the right medium to reach 
that market. 


Detailed information of any. 
kind concerning the Times and 
the Northwestern market fur- 
nished upon request. 


In October the Times carried 
a total of 70,575 inches of ad- 
vertising. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 


THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 
AGENCY 


Foreign Representatives 
Chicago St. Louis 


Sole 
New York 
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Opportunity 


In taking care of the 
steady expansion of our 


business, we have room | 


| 
for two good agency MEN | Were’ movable. 


— of the usual fan, 


of this type— 


First of all, a member of | 


our staff must be a self- 
respecting gentleman — too 
much of a gentleman to 
“four-flush,” lie, or in any 


way deceive either a client 
or a publisher. 


He must have enough diplomacy 
to get along well with a client, 
and be big enough to meet any 
client on an equal footing. He 
must understand merchandising 
and advertising, and be able to 
show a successful record. 


He will do very little soliciting. 
His hope of big success lies in 
high-class service. 

The enviable success of this 
agency has been, built up through 
more than ‘a dozen years on the 
foundation of absolute integrity 
and honesty of purpose. Our men 
must fit in with the character of 
the organization, and show a high 
order of capability. Their earn- 
ings are liberal. 


In corresponding with us, kindly 


letter. 


RUSSEL M. SEEDS | 
COMPANY 


330 University Square | 
Indianapolis 
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| papier-mache figure of Dan D., 
| five feet high, with movable legs 


and arms. With this figure cards, 
cut-outs, etc, were used, each 
bearing a picture of the new fig- 
ure, and the. trade-mark. For 
window strips Dan D. was shown 
in “action” with pictures of real 
human beings. 

During opening week dealers 
presented the children with Den 
D. jumping-jacks, made of thin 
wood, on which the arms and legs 
These took the 
ice-picix, 


THIS TRADE CHARACTER WAS THE CENTRAL 
FIGURE OF THE CAMPAIGN 


“We were going after the trade 
of the house through the chil- 
dren,” said Raymond W. John- 
son, sales manager, “but that part 
of the campaign  failed—the 


3 : | grown- j , 
give.complete record in your first | grown-aes | were. Fees Sr vere! 


for a Jack as the children, and 


| they started the campaign off bet- 


ter than we dared to estimate, 
even in a very cold week.” 

The same week the billboards 
were posted with  eight-sheets 
simply showing Dan D. and the 
trade-mark. The newspapers car- 
ried advertising featuring the new 


| character. 


In the third week of the cam- 


| paign the window display work 


was started in _ out-of-town 
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stores, within a radius of about 
seventy-five miles. 

Displays were allowed to re- 
main in the window about two 
weeks, and were then changed. 
When the changes were made 
Dan D. was always shown in ac- 
tion, following up the illustra- 
tions in the newspaper ads as far 
as practical. 

“This window work was all 
done by our own salesmen,” said 
Mr. Johnson, “who, at the same 
time made it a point to see that 
our advertising inside the store, 
and about the fountain was clean 
and getting good display, and by 
this method the dealers’ interest 
was always with us. 

“There were times when it was 
utterly impossible to reach the 
dealer for his window change at 
just the time expected, and many 
have inquired why the window 
was not changed. They were 
simply enthused with the Dan D. 
idea, because they saw us doing 
something for them. The only 
criticism we have met from deal- 
ers or public is: ‘The trade figure 
is not pretty.’ That, in our esti- 
mation, sums up its success. It 
attracted attention by its unique- 
ness and told the story at a 
glance.” 


Advocates Educational Cam- 
paign for Casualty 
Insurance 


The establishment of a general ad- 
vertising fund by Page’ National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents was 
advocated by Will K. Cochrane, Chicago, 
before the association’s recent conven- 
tion. 

“One of the big things that you 
haven’t done is to play to the big audi- 
ence,” he said. “Every time you de- 
liberately pick a prospect, you narrow 
your field of opportunity. When you 

e picking one promising Prospect, you 

; ¢ overlooking ten thousand promising 
spects whom you don’t consider pros- 
cts at all. Every newspaper that 
‘aters to a certain class is necessarily 
mited in its circulation. Every shop 
lat caters to a certain class is neces- 
rily a small shop. Every time you 
itlemen start to pick prospects, you 
er a narrow fiel overlook the 

:intless thousands that sooner or later 

‘| be customers of yours. Does it 
ever occur to any of you to solicit the 
college graduate that has just taken a 

ninor position? Does it ever enter 
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Companies . which investigated our 
“business plan” during OCTOBER 
Signed Yearly Contracts for Space 
in the 


CIMEDIGN GADAGE 


AND AUTO DEALER 
“Official publication A. A. G. 0.” with 
which is consolidated RETAIL MOTOR 
TRADE JOURNAL & GARAGE EFFI- 
CIENCY. 

Guaranteed Circulation, 14,000 
(Applied for A. B, C. membership) 
Will pay anybody interested in auto- 
mobile business to investigate. 

J. R. HASTIE, 

Vice-Pres. and Adv. Mgr. 
AMERICAN GARAGE AND 
AUTO DEALER 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Eastern Mgr.: Detroit Office 


New York City. 




















Those 
Movie 


Films 


And if you 
haven’t afilm 
we llhaveone 
made for you. 
Here is a 
machine that 
automatically 
projects 
motion pic- 
‘ = ~ tures, 
And it merer aS in daylight in show 
windows ! 
This machine is aa unusual dealer 
help. Put it to work in sc 
offices or store aisles. 
W.H.STAVENHAGEN CO.. Ine. 
331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6420 Madison Square 
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At Election Time 


the District Leader is a recognized 
power because through his influ- 
ence in his locality he is able to 
deliver thousands of votes to the 
party with which he is affiliated. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


can be made a power in your ad- 
vertising campaign for the reason 
that through its influence with its 
readers it can deliver to you their 
patronage. 

New York Office: Flatiron Building 

O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 








62,500 


is our 1917 guarantee. 


80,000 


will be our January edition. 


$125 


is the new page rate. 


If success appeals to 
you—then 


“GROW WITH”’ 


THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 
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your heads to — the young clerk 
who is making $15 a week? Does 
ever occur to you that the very perso: 

whom you do not regard as promisin: 
are the ones who are going to ke 
your insurance companies alive? Or 
it a peculiarity of the insurance busine 
that you can live only on the men 
to-day—that the insurance business 
purely a business of to-day and, so f 
as you are concerned, certainly not 
business of to-morrow? 

“Not one man in twenty knows ho 
many kinds of casualty and sure 
insurance there are in existence to-day. 
If you had started an educational a- 
vertising campaign ten years ago le 
would know all about it to-day and you 
would find it ten times easier to-diy 
to sell your policies. It is a physic: 
impossibility for you, all of you even 
to pick out the men and young men who 
are in line to buy your goods. And 
they have got to know something about 
your goods before they are ripe to he 
approached by your a agents. There 
is no general public demand for in- 
surance of many kinds. We are all 
agreed that there is a certain demand 
for fire and life and accident and even 
burglary insurance, but there are mil- 
lions of people in this country who do 
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| not know of the other kinds and who 





do not realize the possibilities in the 
various new lines of insurance now on 
the market. 

“You ought to organize and establish 
a general advertising fund. Place it in 
the hands of an executive committee al- 
lied with a thinking advertising man and 
explain insurance of all kinds to all the 
people of the country. Make it sys- 
tematic and steady. Take up one sub- 
ject after another and explain fully 
what it means and what its possibilities 
are. Use the daily papers of the cqm- 
mercial centers. Even the farmers get 
them now with the aid of the rural free 
delivery and the interurban railways. 
The newspapers in the commercial cen- 
ters radiate for hundreds of miles 
around. They meet and over-lap and 
cover the whole country like a spider’s 
web. You won’t miss anybody who is 
worth while. 

“This advertising will result in the 
distinct creation of trade. You edu- 
cate and prepare the young man for 
insurance before he is in the market, 
but the instant he is ready he will be 
a willing customer instead of a re- 
luctant and evasive one. Advertising 
will do that very thing. It will remove 
those vague and unholy notions of the 
insurance agent and establish the in- 
surance business on the same basis of 
solidity as any great mercantile estab- 
lishment or institution. Advertising wont 
manufacture material for you to wor 
on but it will put the material in your 
hands in cinoulians condition. It will 
remove difficulties that you encounter 
now. It will make you a_ welcome 
guest instead of a feared one.” 


J. Thomas Lyons, who has been on 
the advertising staff of the Baltimore 
News for ten years, has gone to tlie 
Baltimore Sun as service manager. 
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What a Banking Official Did to 
Salvage a Losing Business 


By Applying the General Principles of Good Business He Rebuilt a 
Crumbling Spice and Cereal Concern 


Based on an Interview by Harold C. Lowrey, with 


A. M. Brooke 


President, White Swan Spices and Cereals, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


WHEN the White Swan Spice 
and Cereals, Limited, of 
Toronto, Canada, was confronted 
with a deficit, in spite of the fact 
that the annual turnover showed 
a handsome increase over former 
years, its officers. were amazed, 
and, upon closer investigation, 
found insolvency immediately be- 
fore them. The business had been 
growing steadily since 1896. It 
had been extensively advertised in 
a mediocre way and its salesmen 
were “expected” to 
get sufficient business 
to make the business 
pay. When competi- 
tion was keen and oc- 
casionally unscrupu- 
lous, it was met by 
such expedients as 
cutting prices, allow- 
ing freight, etc., and 
only rarely by sales- 
manship. 

Awakened to the 
seriousness of its 
financial position, the 
company made fren- 
zied efforts to recu- 
perate, but the only 
result was a growing 
deficit. The panicky 
and misguided selling 
tactics of the travel- 
ing staff in seeking to 


in menu. mee Dok aa alt 

them 
beforehand, but watch 
And, then, remember that White Swan Pancakes will be more delicious 
than you can imagine, and astonishingly easy to make. 


remedy was better business meth- 
ods—not better milling. The logic 
of his proposal to adopt good 
‘business methods calmed _ the 
creditors and inspired them to the 
effort of getting the business on 
its feet again. The plans and 
methods adopted to revitalize the 
business are well worth careful 
study, as they can be adopted in 
whole or part by many others. 
The first act of the new execu- 
tive was to ascertain exact costs— 
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save the ship reacted 
in such a way as to 
bring the firm into 
disfavor with the trade. In their 
effort to reduce costs, the quality 
of the products was tampered 
with. The result was disastrous, 
as the trade quickly lost confi- 
dence and consumers avoided the 
brand. 

In the shake-up, A. M. Brooke, 
a bank inspector, landed in the 
president’s ‘chair. He had sized 
up the situation. 


The obvious 
10 


A SPECIMEN OF THE NEWSPAPER COPY 


approximate costs were sufficient 
before. It was then easy to pick 
out the profitable lines and to con- 
centrate selling efforts on those 
lines. 

Right here a snag was found 
in the antagonistic attitude of the 
selling staff toward any change in 
the selling policy and practice. 
Drastic measures were necessary. 


4 when an old salesman refused to 
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line up with the new order of 
things he was replaced with a new 
man who would. Gradually a new 
selling force took the place of the 
old. In the office the same thing 
happened. 

Price-lists had been revised. 
The first copies under the new 
régime were always sent out to 
all the firm’s competitors—an un- 
heard of thing—along with a let- 
ter éxplaining that, sooner or 
later, the salesmen of the com- 
peting firms would come into con- 
tact with White Swan prices; and 
as retailers have a habit of mis- 


DAILY REPORT OF SALES 


DEALERS 
‘The name of 
ve given, 


SUTER'S NAME 
Thie must be ebown in every 
ingtance 


CALLED ON 
dealer called 08 must 
with hie drone 


TOTAL SALES POR DAY - 
TOTAL EXPENSES FOR DAY, $ 
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the common run and has made 
them respected and has firmly 
established in the minds of com- 
peting firms and their salesmen 
that White Swan prices are 
maintained absolutely. Competing 
salesmen have repeatedly carried 
these price-lists and used them 
as a lever to get business by un- 
der-quoting, but this has resulted 
in developing many new customers 
for White Swan because the goods 
are sold for more than their com- 
petitors. The very fact that the 
price was higher created the im- 
pression wherever and whenever 


EXPENSE REPORT 
me OE . ~ 108 


AMOUNT 
3 


THE FOLLOWING BLANKS MUST Bh FILLED IN, 
Uf not sold mar ~ 


Par formation regarding Wransyartallon aes ice 
‘time, ele, as u manter of office record for fature use. 
Break test a! 
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Fare (by vraim, bent, livery) 
(Caneel unnecocnary wand 


Left at 
arrived a 
Faro (by train) boat, very 
(Cancel unngceerary words) 
Lett oo 
Arrived a 
Pare (by umn, Boat, very) 
(Cancel unnecomary words) 


Bus at 
Su nvains—Be particular 10 apecily ‘Leu. 
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A complete report mast be mailed every day dscopting Seaday. 


THERE WAS LITTLE TROUBLE IN GETTING SALESMEN TO SEND IN THEIR REPORT 
OF SALES ON THIS COMBINED SALES-EXPENSE STATEMENT 


quoting prices to suit their own 
purposes, the White Swan Spice 
and Cereals deemed it advan- 
tageous both to itself and com- 
petitors to have the correct price- 
list in the latter’s hands. It was 
also requested that should any of 
the prices quoted be out of line 
with competitors’ prices, attention 
should be called to it. 

The immediate results of this 
action was a storm of ridicule 
and abuse, but in two years’ time 
this practice has resulted in the 
elimination of price-cutting due 
to false quotations. It has lifted 
the company’s quotations out of 


prices were compared that White 
Swan goods were better than 
those of competitors. 

Packages were standardized as 
to’ color and design, yet nearly 
every new consignment of pack- 
ages was different from the pre- 
ceding one in some particular. 
This was done in order to give 
the salesmen some added talking 
point, as well as to improve the 
attractiveness of the packages. 
The general appearance of the 
package was not changed. The 
improvements were made grad- 
ually, so as to minimize the 
danger of customers mistaking 
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750,000 Women 
Want Stockings 


750,000 American Women want new stockings—better stock- 
ings than they’ve ever had before. They want them for them- 
selves and for their sun-burned sons and daughters. And they 
want socks for their husbands, too. They want to know WHAT 
KIND TO BUY. They want those that will look the best and 
wear the longest. Their purchases of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s hose during the next twelve months will aggregate OVER 
7,000,000 PAIRS. 


DO YOU WANT THEIR BUSINESS? 


750,000 American Women want New Corsets and New Gloves. 
They want new underwear and new shoes. They want new 
waists and new coats. They want new tooth brushes and tooth 
powders. They want soap and toilet articles. They want linens 
and dress goods, silks and satins and all the rest. 


DO YOU WANT THEIR BUSINESS? 


750,000 American women want automobiles. Thousands of 
them already have them but they want new ones. They want 
os = ge gee and they’ve GOT THE MONEY TO PAY FOR 


DO YOU WANT THEIR BUSINESS? 


These 750,000 women are the most substantial women in all 
America. There are no “sweat shop” workers among them. 
There are no tenement dwellers in the list. There are no under- 
paid factory or department store employees. They are all 
women with homes and 90 per cent of them have FAMILIES. 
They have never been more prosperous. They have more wants 
to fill than they’ve ever had before. They are spending an 
average of $1,000,000 every day in the year. DO YOU WANT 
THEIR BUSINESS? 


This army of American women is composed of the readers of 
THE FARMER’S WIFE—the only publication in America de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of FARM WOMEN. And 
every subscriber has PAID her subscription! Every one of them 
has bought THE FARMER’S WIFE for itself alone. NOT 
BECAUSE IT WAS “THROWN IN” WITH OTHER PUB.- 
LICATIONS. For The Farmer’s Wife is never sold at “bargain 
counter” rates. It is never clubbed with other publications, with 
weak publications that cannot stand by themselves. Jt is sold 
on its MERIT ONLY—sold at full rates BECAUSE IT’S 
WORTH WHILE. 


You can’t find any field more fertile, any field with greater 
buying power, or any field where the waste circulation is more 
completely eliminated, than this field covered by The Farmer’s 
Wife, and covered by THE FARMER’S WIFE ALONE. 


The Only Publication in America Devoted Exclusively to the 
interests of FARM WOMEN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


George W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 
Advertising Building ; 381 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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PARSONS 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND 





BRIEF study of Parsons 
4% “Handbook of Letterhead- 
ings” will enable you to secure a 
letterheading which suggests the 
substantial quality of your busi- 
ness. This impression is con- 
firmed by the Parsons Old Hamp- 
den Bond on which your import- 
ant letters are written. 


The book is expensively gotten 
up and cannot be given away, but 
any executive may, for a limited 
time, buy a copy for 50 cents it 
the order is written on his busi- 
ness stationery. Address 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. 16. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Makers of fine writing papers exclusively 
since 1853 
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the package. The benefits derived 
from the standardization of the 
colors used on the labels were 
many. It effected considerable 
economy in the printing and 
brought colored advertisements 
within reach. With the same 
color scheme it was possible to 
cet dealers to put in exclusive 
White Swan window displays, 
showing the full line of thirty- 
eight products, or the greater 
part of them. 


HOW SALES WERE CONTROLLED 


The salesmen were required to 
master the fundamentals under- 
lying all business as well as to 
have a good knowledge of the es- 
sentials of successful business 
practice. Fortified with this 
knowledge, each salesman was 
urged to point out to the deal- 
ers the obvious’ weaknesses in 
the merchant’s business practice. 
Often some glaring business error 
furnished the ammunition to 
wake the dealer up and to rivet 
his attention to the salesman’s 
products. 

Definite records of the work of 
each salesman are religiously 
kept. At the president’s elbow 
are files containing two sets of 
records of the work of each sales- 
man. The first is a card showing 
the number of towns made, the 
number of dealers called on in 
each town, the number sold, and 
the amount of the sales as com- 
pared to corresponding dates the 
preceding years. The other card 
graphically shows the salesman’s 
total'sales to date as compared to 
his selling expense. These graphs 
show ratios for corresponding 
yearly periods. Supplementing 
these records are customer cards 
filed geographically, which show 
the dates of salesmen’s calls and 
the results, also the amount of 
total business from that customer 
for the year to date as compared 
with years previous. 

The salesmen’s report forms 
are combined with their expense 
forms. In this way the difficulty 
of getting the salesmen to send 
in reports is overcome. These 
reports asked for only the barest 
essentials, such as the number of 
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The Long Distance 
Phone, the parcels 


post, the fast mails 
have made us all neigh- 
bors. We have a MAIL 
ORDER SERVICE 
trained for over 
twenty-seven years 
to interpret instruc- 
tions by mail. 


Our basic principle is 
giving a buyer WHAT 
he wants, WHEN he 
wants it. 


Absolute reliability 
on delivery promises. 
Do you get it now? 
If not write us. 


Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Designers and 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


In ONE or MORE Colors 
for Catalogs, Advertisements, etc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Data Book of Direct 
Advertising 


You Need It Every Dayinthe Year! 


THE: only book of 

its kind ever pub 

lished. Whenyousee 

it you will wonder 

how you ever got 

along without it. It 

has the facts, data and 

figures you need every 

day in direct advertis- 

ing and sales planning. 

Sent to you postpaid for $1 on our money 

back offer. Send $1 today and get the 
book you need most. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


The Buckley- Dement Mail Advertising Data Book is an 
direct the only one. It is a 
reference book for your desk and for sales conferences. Filled 
with figures and condensed facts. The figures and facts you 
need. Tells you about all lists —where to get them. 
ten advantages of mail selling,” given in this book are 
alone.worth your dollar. Enables you to estimate prospects 
and established quotas and save time of salesmen, It will 
vitalize your direct advertising, It will cut cost of your selling. 


Send To-day. Your check is good. Read an 
page in the book. If you don’t think it worth 
$1 your money will be returned. Send to-day. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 


) *Mail Advertising Service 
605 So. Clark St., Dept. B, Chicago, IlL.. 








There’s a copy 
man who knows 
how to sell— 
we want him 


The “clever” man with merely 
a knack of word twisting descrip- 
tion cannot sell our goods. They 
demand hard hitting copy that car- 
ries conviction because of its 
sturdy honesty. For our market 
digs for facts before it buys. 

As an applicant your record 
should evidence sound merchan- 
dising judgment for you will have 
to sit in on the solution of selling 
problems covering a tremendously 
broad national field 

Your results will show on the 
sales record. Name your own 


salary for you will have to earn 7 


it. Location New York. 
Address Box 165, Printers’ Ink. 








calls made, who was sold to and 
the amount of the sale. 

At the bottom of the route- 
sheet, directly below the _ sales 
items, was printed the form used 
by the president in posting up his 
records. Every time the sales- 
man made out his itinerary and 
reported his business he was 
brought face to face with the fact 
that the president would go over 
that report and figure out the 
total sales, the total expenses, and 
the percentage of selling cost per 
trip and for the year up to date. 

This plan of printing these com- 
bination forms has been a great 
factor in speeding up sales, as the 
salesman has ever before him the 
thought that that particular re- 
port must pass that cold-blooded 
test of the president’s records. 
Occasionally when a_ salesman 
was showing signs of falling 
down he was called into the 
president’s office to go over th 
records in a friendly way to dis- 
cover what was wrong. 


THE PART THAT ADVERTISING 
PLAYED 


Prior to January, 1913, adver- 
tising had been used quite exten- 
sively in both the trade and daily 
press. In analyzing the market, it 
was quite apparent that the first 
point of attack should be the 
dealer. As the goods—spices, ex- 
tracts, coffee, and cereals—were 
sold directly to the trade, it was 
of first importance that the preju- 
dice of the trade against the line 
be first removed and that they be 
educated to recognize it as the 
best that money could buy. 

Full-page space was taken in the 
grocery trade-papers in -every 
issue. The copy was of an orig- 
inal character. It was prepared 
with the sole intention of having 
it read for the information it.con- 
tained. 
carrying a number and having a 
distinct connection with the one 
preceding. The heading “White 
Swan Logic” appeared in all. 
The copy featured some unusual 
fact about groceries or how to 
sell groceries, the idea being to 
give the dealer some information 
that he was unable to secure else- 





It ran serially, each ad 
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Is the Bait Right? 

Fishing for the finny tribe or fishing for 
orders—first always—“ bait right?” 

Whether we sit by the camp fire or 
beside the boss’ desk it’s the same old 
question—“ bait right? *’ 

Perhaps your bait has not been right— 
me in certain waters, a change of 

ait might catch more fish. 

The Gugler line of order bait and busi- 
ness tackle is ready—’tis large and com- 
prehensive. Will you not look it over? 

Right now— for order fishing —the 
Gugler Advertising Letter is fine. 


Gugler service experts agree with 
Webster that service means assistance. 


THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
Chicago Office, Conway Building 
In the November 30th issue “Hooked” 


In the December 14th issue “Landed” 
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Herbert Hungerford 
Advisory Editor 


ke 


Warren H. Miller Spencer B. Hord George Avison Edna Henderson 
Outdoor Life Photography Art Director Gardening 


Seven big brothers and a big sister 
who help to make 


The Boys Magazine 


a character-builder and a dominant 
influence on the boy life of the country 
Editorial Service 


A staff of specialists covering every phase of “boy interest.” A 
“question and answer’ service in each department, which develops 
close personal relationships between Editors and Readers. 





Responsiveness 





More than 300 letters a month from readers, asking questions which 
are answered by the different Editors. 


Cole & Freer, Western Managers Theron R. Lyle, Adv. Manager 
1328 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 1328 Broadway, New York City 
Member A. B. C. 
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where and to give it in such a 
way that it would ever after be 
suggestive of this brand and good 
business practice. The first ad 
was “What Causes the Blue 
Marbling in Roquefort Cheese?”; 
others, “How to Count Bananas,” 
“Getting Your Money,” “Why is 
White Pepper White?” “The 
Telephone as an Aid to Business,” 
“Do Eggs Absorb Odors?” “Giv- 
ing Weight,” “The Boss Has No 
Cinch,” “War Taxes,” “Canada 
Must Feed Her People,” “What 
Is Jelly Powder?” “Do You Bu 
Ginger With Your . 

Eyes Shut?” 

For six months or 
more this style of 
copy was run con- 
sistently every issue. 
After this period it 
was alternated every 
fourth week with a 
straight advertise- 
ment for the com- 
pany’s products and 
gradually these su- 
perseded the other 
ads, and after a year 
the “White Swan 
Logic” was dropped 
altogether and a new 
trade-mark substitut- 
ed. This mark soon 
became the identify- 
ing mark on both the 
goods and the adver- 
tising. The | copy 
evolved into reason- 
ing that quality prod- 
ucts pay bigger prof- 
its. The slogan in 
all these. ads was 
“White Swan Pure 
Food Products cost 
more but are worth 
it; 

Shortly after the advent of the 
new régime, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment tightened up on its pure- 
food regulations and adopted 
heavy penalties for infractions of 
the laws. The retailers had to 
bear the brunt of the whole thing. 
Inspectors visited retail establish- 
ments and purchased samples in 
the regular way, then after the 
purchases were completed the 
astonished retailer was called to 
witness the sealing of the pack- 


Hie | 


& 
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ages that were to be sent to the 
Government Analytical Depart- 
ment. Should the samples turn 
out to be contrary to degal re- 
quirements the retailer was haled 
into court and fined or released, 
as the case might be, but in any 
event the stigma resulted in a 
loss of business. The govern- 
ment issued a form of warranty 
and advised retailers to secure 
this from the firms from whom 
they purchased their supplies. 
The White Swan Mills adopted 
this warranty and sealed every 
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What Is 
Baking Powder? 
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Order from your Jobber or direct 


White Swan Spices & Cereals Ltd. 


PEARL ST. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


INFORMATIVE COPY IN THE TRADE-JOURNALS 


package of their products with 
this recognized form. This was 
strongly played up in the adver- 
tising. When any retailers were 
reported fined, it was followed by 
an ad featuring the warranty on 
all the company’s pure-food prod- 
ucts—pointing out by inference 
that had the dealers purchased 
these goods they would not have 
had to appear in court, let alone 
having to pay fines. Facsimiles 
of the statutes, showing penalties 
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provided, were advertised along- 
side a facsimile of the warranty. 
The object was to instill the fear 
that if goods without this war- 
ranty were purchased they were 
purchased at the risk of a penalty 
and also so to identify the gov- 
ernment form of warranty with 
White Swan products that no 
other firm would adopt it. 
Following the trade-paper ad- 
vertising a direct advertising cam- 
paign was inaugurated to follow 
up the dealers the salesmen were 
unable to sell or those it was un- 
profitable to send salesmen to 
canvass. Records of the results 
of different forms of letters were 
studiously kept'and eventually an 
effective and efficient style of let- 
ter was developed, but this was 
not permitted to degenerate into 
a form letter. It was kept alive 


by the infusion of timely topics. 
Every letter that went out carried 
an order postal on which was 
listed all the products and so ar- 
ranged that all the dealer had to 
do was to fill in the amount of 
goods required and sign. With all 


acknowledgments of orders or 
payments went a little “Thank 
You” card. Even this had the 
warranty on the back. 

The follow-up on these letters 
was kept by the simple expedient 
of having a second copy of the 
letter placed in a “tickler” for the 
day the follow-up should go out— 
ten days after preceding letter. 
Should an order result from the 
first letter the copy from the files 
was picked up and with it the 
copy from the follow-up “tickler.” 
All letters of complaint were 
handled personally by the presi- 
dent and the process of turning 
these into orders is one of the 
achievements of this office. The 
regularity with which this is done 
is almost uncanny. 

From the beginning, Mr. Brooke 
had sought to concentrate the 
firm’s efforts on fewer products, 
believing - that by so doing it 
would be possible to get greater 
momentum and earn bigger divi- 
dends. After an exacting survey 
of the possibilities presented by 
each of the firm’s products, three 
lines were selected which could 


be marketed as a unit. These 
three products had been in dis- 
favor around the mills for many 
years, but because of the excellent 
margin had been retained. These 
were “Pancake Flour,” “Biscuit 
Flour” and “Wheat Flakes.” It 
was found that an American firm 
had made big money out of pan- 
cake flour and was even adver- 
tising it in an international way. 
It had control of the Canadian 
market, in spite of an almost pro- 
hibitive tariff. White Swan Mills 
discovered that they could sell 
pancake flour for considerably less 
money than the American firm, 
but that raised the point of what 
the selling-price should be. Should 
they place on the market a two- 
and-one-half-pound package to 
sell at 15 cents, or a two-pound 
package to sell at 10 cents? 


PRICE DETERMINED BY RETAILERS 


The trade-papers were called 
into consultation. The editors sug- 
gested that they put it up to their 
readers and let them decide. This 
was done. The majority favored 
a 15-cent article that would cost 
them $1.35 per dozen to a 10-cent 
article costing them $1.00 per 
dozen, no matter what the article 
might be. This established the 
price, but it was then found that 
the margin was too slim, so the 
weight was reduced to two 
pounds in the case of both the 
“Biscuit Flour” and the “Pan- 
cake Flour,” while the “Wheat 
Flakes” package was made to sell 
at 15 cents. The price was plainly 
marked on all the packages. 

The distribution problem had 
then to be’met. First, window 
trims were gotten up and were 
given to all dealers who pur- 
chased so many dozen. Special 
salesmen were taken on, as it was 
deemed advisable to have new 
salesmen handle the new proposi- 
tion. These were sent out to can- 
vass every: dealer in Toronto after 
a short training at the mills, con- 
cluded by an impromptu banquet 
at which the advertising agents 
and the editors of the trade- 
papers had the opportunity of 
helping enthuse the men. 

The plan was to have each 
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ve INNOUNCING the 
Multigraph Letter Trophy 


To be awarded in St. Louis in June (during the 
annual convention of The Associated Advertising 


Clubs of the World) for the best Multigraphed 





letter campaign. 


Open to any individual or concern, regardless of 


size or nature of business. 


A handsome $100 silver cup, produced by The In- 
ternational Silver Company, to be held permanently 


by winner of the award. 





Rules Governing the Award of the Multigraph Letter Trophy 


1. This trophy will be awarded 
in June, 1917, to the individual or con- 
cern submitting the best series of form 
letters produced on the Multigraph 
and used during the year ending May 
Ist, 1917. 


2. Series must consist of not less 
than three letters and must be sub- 
mitted in complete form, including 
envelopes and enclosures (if any). 


3. Entry may be made by the 
concern or by the individual directly 
interested in the issuance of the form 
letters submitted, but if submitted by 
an individual must be accompanied by 
verification of facts required in Para- 
graph 4, signed by an officer of the 
Company, including permission to re- 
produce both facts and exhibits. 


4. Entries are to be accompanied 
by statement (verified as above stated) 
as to purpose for which letters were 
used, outline of plan pursued and 
record of cost and results. 


5. It is not necessary that series 
of letters submitted shall have been 
produced during the period of May 


1st, 1916, to May 1st, 1917, provided 
it was in use during that period. 


6. Points which will determine the 
award are: Copy, originality, results, 
neatness and style, relationship of let- 
ter campaign with other advertising, 
plan of campaign. System of marking 
will be determined entirely by judges. 


7. Judges will be Harry Tipper, 
Adv. Mgr., The Texas Co., New 
York; Chas. R. Wiers, Chief Corre- 
spondent, The Larkin Co., Buffalo; 
and Louis V. Eytinge, The Eytinge 
Service, Boston, Editor of ‘‘Postage’’. 

8. No entries will be considered 
which are received later than 5:30 P. 
M. on May 3rd, 1917. Award will 
be announced in the St. Louis papers 
in June, 1917, during the Convention 
of the A. A. C. of W 


9. The Multigraph trophy will 
become the property of the individual 
or concern to whom award is made. 


10. No employee of The Ameri- 
can Multigraph Sales Co., or any 
affliated company, is eligible for this 
contest. 





a Mail all entries in flat packages to 
lim Turirr, Adv. Mgr., The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
E. 40th St. & Kelley Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


ey 
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Printing Papers 
of Excellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 


















































Most Pacific Coast advertising 
can be made to create the largest 
possible number of 'sales-per 
dollar invested-by engaging the 
services of our advertising division 


‘THE: 
GE9-F-EBERHARD-COMPANY 


Introducing - Advertising : Selling 
360°370 Fremont StFeet 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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dealer purchase so many dozen of 
each product on the condition that 
he was to put in the window dis- 
play and push the sale of the 
goods. The mills were to take 
back all unsold goods at the end 
of thirty days, if the dealer ful- 
filled his part of the contract. 
Big ads were taken in the three 
evening papers in the city, start- 
ing with 1,200 lines and dropping 
down to 600. It was planned to 
invest about $6,000 in ten weeks’ 
advertising. More was spent be- 
cause it was found so _profit- 
able. The accounting department 
opened an advertising account to 
which was debited all advertising 
costs and to which was credited 
the profit on the goods sold. Be- 
cause the lines were segregated 
and were sold on a special plan, 
it was quite easy to do this. This 
account showed a handsome profit 
long before the last bill was paid, 
proving conclusively that the ad- 
vertising had paid for itself right 
from the beginning. 

The results of this campaign so 
carefully tabulated in this way 
proved of inestimable value later 
in the year when the directors 
were approached for the appro- 
priation for the fall’s campaign. 
It took many months of the hard- 
est kind of effort to get the first 
appropriation through, but forti- 
fied with this account it was quite 
easy to get double the amount in 
a few hours’ time. Cold facts 
presented as only a banker knows 
how to present them have a con- 
vincing power difficult to side- 
step. Getting definite data is one 
of the cardinal objectives of the 
organization. 

September, 1916, saw the open- 
ing of the second drive on the 
“Pancake Flour” and associated 
lines. This year more products 
have been included, but the center 
oi the limelight is held. by the 
three products first advertised. 
This year more territory is being 
worked intensively, more news- 
papers are being used and the 
trade-papers carry double-page 
spreads in colors. The copy in 
both campaigns featured silver- 
ware given consumers as pre- 
mums. Full sets of silverware 
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Would it be worth 
something to you 


To know in advance when 
the lists of papers are being 
made up by National Ad- 
vertisers ? 
If so, fill in below and mail 
to the 


STANDARD REGISTER of 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


The Acme of Accuracy 
10 E. 43rd Street, New York City 


Publication Office 
Miners Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Please explain. your service, without 
ubligation, to 


Name 





Firm 
Street 
City. 




















Mr. Agency 
Solicitor: 


Let Your Accounts 
Yield a Larger Income 


N unusual opportunity 

is offered to a good so- 
licitor having active ac- 
counts, to connect himself 
with™a; New York Agency 
known for personal service, 
in which his efforts will 
assure him of better results, 
with less personal effort, and 
with greater benefit finan- 
cially. Write, giving full 
particulars, to “‘A. L.,” Box 
166, Printers’ Ink. 
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See Page 140 


Last Week’s Printers’ Ink. 


If you think the Little Schoolmaster is right— 
and your own house can use to advantage a man 
who has a knowledge of letter work gained 
from handling a heavy mail along sales, ad- 
justment and collection lines—after road sell- 
ing experience; who knows promotion principles 
through a considerable training in the direct 
advertising field; and publication advertising 
from work in every department of a publishing 
company; who is right in age (31); education 
(4.B.); condition of life (married); and aim 
(permanent affiliation with one enterprise where 
this equipment may be best utilized, preferably 
with outlook for financial interest). 


Write ‘*L. W.” 
Box 163 - - Printers’ Ink 


P.S.—Opportunity to earn fair reward 
C.0.D. is the principal objective; imme- 
diate needs will be recognized by the 
right house. 





ADVERTISER'S 
HANDBOOK 


ADVERTISING! 


ERE’S just the book on Advertis- 


ing that you need to be your 
always-ready agsistant, to answer 
your many quéstions, to be your 
memory for details about the rules 
and practices, tools and accessories 
of the Advertising business. It will 
broaden your knowledge; it will 
save you days of time each year; it 
will help you to keep a tight check 
on advertising and printing expen- 
ditures; it will familiarize you with 
the technical details of the Adver- 
tising and Printing Arts. 
The Advertiser's Handbook 
plains th: inciples of Advertising ; how to 
write good ‘‘ Copy”; how to plan and lay out 
Advertisements; Type and Printing Styles, 
Illustrations, Engraving, Printing Methods, 
proper cuts for different papers, Electrotyping, 
Stereotyping, etc. It teaches Advertising for 
Stores, Mail Order Businesse’, Technical and 
Trade Papers; Street-Car and Outdoor Publicity; 
Designing and Preparing “Copy” for Circulars, 
Catalogs, Booklets, Folders, Sales-Letters. It 
tells how to ed and conduct small and large 
Campaigns; how to judge Mediums; how to 
read Proof; how to Key and Check Advertise- 
ments and Publications; the work of the Adver- 
tising Agency, etc. 
The I. C. S. Advertiser’s Handbook has the 
contents of a full-size book condensed into 
ket size, ready to go with you anywhere and 
Be at your instant d. Every stat t 
is clear and concise, every principle is made 
easy to understand and to apply. It is bound in 
cloth, red edges, gold-leaf stamping, printed 
from new, clear type on good book paper, elab- 
orately illustrated and completely indexed. 
The regular price is $1.25, but 
for a LIMITED TIME you can 
get a copy, postpaid, for only 
You run no risk! Your money back if desired 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box Scranton, Pa. 
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were Offered so that the con- 
sumer who had one piece would 
be encouraged to buy more of the 
company’s products to get more 
coupons to get more silverware. 


COLLECTIONS SPEEDED UP 


One of the annoying features 
of any business selling on credit 
is the ease with which debtors 
find excuses for returning drafts. 
The White Swan Mills in their 
palmy days had been lax in han- 
dling their credits, so that when 
the pinch came it was found ex- 
tremely difficult to collect. The 
situation was so serious when Mr. 
Brooke took office that drastic 
measures had to be taken at once. 
Knowing the precise routine of 
collection by draft, it was natural 
that these remedies should be ap- 
plied. On all drafts sent out an 
“Instructions to Banker” slip was 
attached. This slip authorized 
the bank to take definite action 
when certain reasons for not pay- 
ing were given by drawee. Fol!- 
lowing are seven common excuses 
urged by delinquents and the cor- 
responding instructions to the 
banker : 

“Amount not correct.” Obtain 
admitted amount as part payment. 

“Writing.” Have customer 
write on back of draft and sign it. 

“Sending Cheque.” Attach to 
draft. 

“Damaged Goods.” The car- 
riers are responsible and no 
claims can be recognized unless 
advised immediately after receipt. 

“Will pay traveller.” Not sat- 
isfactory. 

“No response to notice.” A 
most annoying excuse. Please en- 
dorse on draft reason, if known, 
why drawee should be so lax. 

“Will arrange.” Jt costs money 
to draw drafts and customers 
should make arrangements be- 
forehand, ‘ 

Circular letters were sent out to 
all managers of the  bank’s 
branches through whom _ the 
White Swan Mills did business, 
advising them that drafts must 
not be returned without sufficient 
reason for refusal given. It is 
the common practice of banks to 
send out juniors with these drafts 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERWARE 


HE pattern illustrated is the 

Heraldic—the newest in 
this nationally known brand of 
silver plate. 


The distinctiveness of this 
pattern—which harks back to 
the days of hand-hammered 
ware—coupled with extensive 
advertising, has quickly brought 
it into favor. 


The Heraldic Pattern may 
also be had in tea and coffee 
sets, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


The World’s Largest Makers 
of Sterling and Silver Plate. 
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Financial Advertisers 


and their Agencies 


Usually one out of a thou- 
sand paid for Readers are 
interested in your wares— 


So when there appears a 
Publication that can show 
100% interested and “able 
to buy” Readers—it cer- 
tainly is worthy of more 
than passing interest. That’ 
publication is—- 


a Financial Weekly covering the News on 
Mines, Industrials, Oils, Public Utilities and 
Bonds, and is not the usual “dry as dust” 
product of a long-haired statistician—but a 
live, constructive, well written, well edited, 
well printed newspaper, that strives for and 
succeeds in pleasing the most discriminating 
class of readers—the Investors and Traders. 


Your copy next to—‘‘News it Pays to 
Read”’—is solicited. 


Rate— 25c a line — col. 234x 1014”. 
Financial Advertising Only 


Markets Publishing Corporation 
50 Broad Street New York 
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and as these juniors are neither 
salesmen nor collectors it was 
comparatively easy to stall them 
off with any one of the seven 
reasons, but when they were con- 
fronted with that “instruction” 
slip they were compelled to bring 
pressure to secure payment. Com- 
paratively few drafts are being 
returned since this scheme was 
adopted, and the bank has co- 
operated by insisting on a speed- 
ing up in draft collections 
throughout its entire organization. 

These two vital facts stand 
out: Knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of business counts for 
more than technic and that ad- 
vertising is impotent when 
shackled to deficient business 
methods, but is irresistible when 
supported by the right business 
methods. 


Canada Deveiops Sale of 
Blueberry-Pie Stock 


“The shipment of blueberry-pie stock 
to American wholesale caterers is an en- 
tirely new feature of commerce in this 
Province,” says William A. Pierce, U. S. 
Consul at Charlottetown, ae 
Commerce Reports. “The volume of 
trade reached nearly $4,000 this year. 
There is a possibility of increasing the 
amount each year, as the exports re- 
corded were al from one firm. 

“Pie stock, or ‘pi-stok’ as the catering 
trade calls it, is not to be confused with 
canned blueberry and other canned 
fruits. A considerable volume of canned 
berries and fruits has for many years 
been a part of Prince Edward Island’s 
industry. The ‘pi-stok’ is not canned 
but shipped in kegs. It is not to be 
eaten direct from the can, but it is a 
base or stock for sale to restaurants and 
hotels for pies and confections. A cer- 
tain quantity of preservative is used but 
pe coloring matter. It is partially sweet- 


ned. 
“The blueberry abounds in this Prov- 


ince. From the middle of July to mid- 
September the roadsides, abandoned 
farms, and railroad embankments offer 
inexhaustible supplies. Children and old 
people do much of the picking.” 


Circulation Manager for 
Curler Publications 


J. F. Wells, recently the subscription 
nanager of the Gas Age, New York, is 
to become associated with the Curler 
publications, which include the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter, Shoe Retailer and El 
Reporter Latino-Americano. He will be- 
‘ome manager of the subscription and 
lassified ad departments, with headquar- 
ers in Boston. 
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How Do You Address 
Parcel Post and Express Shipments? 


The only safe way is to use Gummed Labels that 
have your name and adress plainly printed on 
them. Gummed Labels cn which you can type- 
write (not scrawl) the name and address of the 
consignee. Such a label is the 


McCOURT 
McCourt Labels are printed in perforated rolls and 
can be addressed on the typewriter in the same 
way. They save time and absolutely insure de- 
livery or return of shipments. 
Send for full partwulars and catalogue. 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO, 


. BLACK, Pres, 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 
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$50 REWARD 
'Name Wanted 


A CLIENT OF OURS IS ABOUT 

TO PLACE UPON THE MARKET 

A REMARKABLY EFFICACIOUS 
HEARING DEVICE. 


It enables deaf persons to hear audi- 
bly—clearly—satisfactorily. 

It is a comparatively pall article— 
electric—and may carried handily 
by the user wherever he or she goes. 


A NAME IS WANTED 


Acoined word or name for above—not 
now in any dictionary—is desired. 

Submit suggestions by letter; not 
over three titles. To be mailed us be- 
fore midnight of November 26. 

We will pay $50 for the name selected 
as best for our client’s purpose. Should 
two or more persons submit the name 
selected, we will pay the full reward to 
each. All contributions are to become 
our property. Name of producer: 
Carl Anderson Electric Corporation. 


Add all i tions to 


SCOTT & SCOTT, Inc. 


Mail Order Specialists 
144 East 144 East Thirty- second Street New York City 


~ NOTE.—We shall have, very soon, 
new positions open for two mail-order 
MY faring either sex. Salaries avenues 
er cent better’ than are general 
at A Unusual opportunity for a 
vancement. Apply by_ letter only, 
givin particulars. Correspondence 
confidential. 
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Desliicon and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Typographic 
or Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INC. 
27 EasT 31sT STREET, NEW YORK 


OTOGRAVURE 
PRINTING 


Our Speciaities 
NEWSPAPER SUPPLEMENTS 
MAGAZINE INSERTS 
wah BOOKLETS 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Estimates Gladly Furnished 
THE WATER COLOR CO., Inc 
263 Ninth Ave. New 3 York 


Advantageous Connection For Salesmen. 
Commission Basis Only 





EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Walecutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


K 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PERIODICALS 


WHO THEIR PRINTER 1S. THEY 
WILL PROBABLY TELL YOU 


The eo Printing Company 
10> AVENUE AT 367 STREET 


NEW YORK 





ADS 


our claims to render service 
are expressed in our work 
—and in no other way. 


Hurst & Hurst Co. 


Typesetters to Advertisers 


138 West 36th Street, New York 
Telephone Greeley 5244 


IAATALOG & BOOKLET 
Work of a High Order 
of excellence, Our satisfied cus- 


tomers are our best adVertisement & 
endorsement. Alwa;)s at your service. 


ODETS PRINTING CO. 
Printers of Merit 

17-27 Vandewater St. New York 
Phone Beekman 4765-4766 











ANY of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies 
requiring high class work in the line of 


Booklets-Catalogs 
ven san 4 few who do— 


CHARLES Gere Batten Co 


Walter Thompson Co. 


FRANCIS frank Scamon ine 


Others 
NEW YORK CITY 


Crafts * 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 83rd to 34th Sts. 





OREIGN LANGUAGE 
Printing 
We make a specialty of composi- 


tion and printing in all languages. 
Write for specimens of our 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRINTING. 


LIPSHITZ PRESS 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
Telephones Franklin 1728—.729—1730 
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Engraving — Desizning- Electrotyping. 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


Advertising Agents 


ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 
IN CANADA 


Save Duty— 
Save Express— 
Save Delay— 


by having your Canadian elec- 
trotypes made in Canada by the 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, and WINDSOR 


and 


Publishers 








SCIENTIFIC 


SENGRAVING tox 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees om you B gyal pistes at 


FINE PLATES 








A good Gch i+" 


| Million ords | 


serARTHUR BRISBANE 
THE STERLING Et ENGRAVING CO. 


‘End ciTY 
Artists - Engravers 
-~ 200 WILLIAM ST. 

TEL 2800 BEEKMAN 
p> 








Our word is as good as 
a U.S. bond. 
Try us. 
Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 


“THE KIND THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 





HE advance in the price of paper 
has introduced new economic 
conditions in the preparation of 
advertising literature. The use of 


Color Illustrations 


will do much to offset the increase in 
the cost of paper by their superior 
selling value. Advertising directors 
will be interested in our service, 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO. 


Color Printers & Engravers 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City 


Photo-Engraving 


in all its branches 


LENZ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
Printing Crafts Building 
New York 











Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 
THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 





THE 
COLORPLATE ENGRAVING CO. 


QUALITY COLOR PLATES 
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The Growth We think it can 


safely be asserted 
of Political that the political 


Advertising campaign which 
ended last week involved a much 
wider use of advertising than any 
similar event in our history. Our 
neighbor, the Wall Street Journal, 
points out as significant the fact 
that the Republican candidate car- 
ried those sections where adver- 
tising was most liberally used in 
his behalf, and fell behind where 
dependence was placed upon time- 
honored methods of campaigning. 
Just how significant that fact may 
be is hardly open to mathematical 
proof, and must remain a matter 
of opinion. But there is little 
reason to believe that the ground 


which has been gained by political , 


advertising is likely to be lost. 
We have heard a great deal, 
these last few months, about the 
“silent vote”—the growing number 
of citizens who refuse to respond 
to any of the conventional devices 
to arouse enthusiasm. They do 
not attend political rallies,- nor 
deck themselves with emblems, nor 
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shout. themselves hoarse. They do 
not ally themselves with organi- 
zations, nor figure in the pre- 
election forecasts. That they form, 
in the aggregate, a tremendously 
important group, every event of 
this latest campaign shows, and it 
is becoming an increasingly diffi- 
cult problem in political manage- 
ment to know how to reach them 
effectively. With respect to this 
group, which cares far more for 
what a candidate really has to say 
than for somebody’s report of 
what he is supposed to have said, 
advertising is particularly appro- 
priate. Undoubtedly it is too 
much to say that the old-style 
method of campaigning has lost 
its usefulness, or that the spec- 
tacular and emotional appeals are 
likely to be abandoned: but there 
is no doubt that the advertising 
method has made great gains, and 
greater gains are still to come. 


In this discussion 
Copy —< the selling 

value of scare 
much to be said on both sides. 
Because . scare copy has_ been 
found effective in advertising tire 
chains, revolvers, accident insur- 
ance, fire-extinguishers and arti- 
cles of this character does not 
mean that it is the best copy that 
could be used. 

Determining whether or not 
copy frightfulness is ever justified 
is a live question. The gen- 
eral passenger agent of an East- 
ern navigation company contrib- 
utes new _ evidence to the 
discussion. His views on the sub- 
ject are enlightening, especially to 
those advertisers who are in 
search of a copy principle that 
would enable them to judge 
whether to scare people into buy- 
ing or whether to use other ap- 
peals. 

In advertising its transportation 
service this company does not re- 
fer, either directly or indirectly, 
to the safety of its boats. Safety 
is not mentioned in any of its 
selling effort. The word is never 
used at all. While. co-operating 
in every way with the “Safety 
First” movement, and while taking 
extraordinary precautions to make 


Is Scare 
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its boats safe, the company does 
not believe it good policy to tell 
the public about these things. It 
believes that stating the word 
“safe,” even though it is positive, 
raises a doubt—a spark of sus- 
picion that, perhaps after. all, the 
boats are not safe. This com- 
pany says that people take it for 
granted that its steamers are safe. 
It is something that: they have a 
right to expect, and it is up to 
the company to see that these ex- 
pectations are fulfilled and not to 
do any bragging about it. 

This passenger manager said 
that several times moving-picture 
concerns have offered his company 
handsome sums for abandoned 
hulks. It was their intention to 
show the old boat in a water- 
disaster scene. These offers have 
all been refused because of the 
studied policy of the company to 
avoid giving the public a nega- 
tive suggestion as to boat safety. 

This authority on the selling 
of water transportation believes 
that the thing to emphasize in 
advertising is the point that 
causes most people to buy the 
product or the service offered. 
Why do people take a boat-ride? 
Surely not to be safe, but for 
the pleasure of the trip. Then 
that is the talking point to dwell 
on. However, should it be found 
that the pleasure argument is not 
entirely successful and that many 
people are not patronizing the 
service because afraid that the 
boats are unsafe, then safety 
would climb into first place as an 
effective talking point. 

This statement of the selling 
arguments of this transportation 
company confirms the idea ad- 
vanced in a recent Printers’ INK 
editorial on “Finding the Prod- 
uct’s Best Talking Points.” The 
point that impels most people to 
buy the product should dominate 
the copy. This is a safe principle 
to follow in most cases. Fire- 
escapes and exits are not the 
things to harp on in theatre ad- 
vertising. People do not patron- 
ize the place to be safe. They 
go there to be entertained. Ob- 
viously, then, that is the feature 
of the service to emphasize. Au- 
tomobiles are not bought because 
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they offer a haven of safety. 
Therefore, this is not a leading 
talking point in car-selling. On 
the other hand, tire chains are 
purchased to‘ make automobiling 
safer. Hence safety is the argu- 
ment in chain advertising. 

That this idea of safety can 
be best presented through the 
medium of scare copy is ques- 
tioned in an interesting article 
by Alfred Reeves, appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. With- 
out taking issue with either side 
of the controversy, it appears to 
Printers’ INK that the fact that 
eighty strong automobile manu- 
facturers have expressed them- 
selves in opposition to scare 
copy is an objection to this meth- 
od of advertising that should re- 
ceive serious consideration. Even 
though it is conceded that copy 
frightfulness is effective in sell- 
ing Weed chains, can their manu- 
facturers afford to antagonize 
such an important element in the 
trade as the men who make and 
sell automobiles? 

Supposing the automobile man- 
ufacturers were to decide to 
make chains themselves, and to 
offer them as a part of the stand- 
ard equipment of their cars, 
would it’ not have proven poor 
advertising policy for the chain 
people to have persisted in the 
use of scare arguments? Even 
though the scare copy seemed to 
give a temporary selling advan- 
tage, would not the permanent 
results have turned out to be 
fruitless? 

In discussing the merit of 
scare copy, we always think of 
the radical change that has come 
about in religious preaching. For- 
merly it was the custom to scare 
people into churchgoing by preach- 
ing’ the imminence of hell and 
damnation. It has been found 
that this torture talk is not nearly 
so effective as preaching the more 
helpful aspects of religion. Isn’t 
this suggestive to the copy writer? 


Picturing the A new aspect 


of the moral, 
Extent of ‘ice ths 


Your Market market,” seems 
to be disclosed by the work 
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recently accomplished for the U. 
S. Government by Dr. Thomas 
H. Norton in the compilation of 
what is known as a “census” of 
dyestuffs consumption in this coun- 
try. While this project was car- 
ried out and financed by Uncle 
Sam, it was undertaken at the re- 
quest of American dyestuffs man- 
ufacturers and the object is so 
clearly the solution of a selling 
problem that the thought suggests 
itself that some other manufac- 
turers may, for their private ac- 
count, find a germ of suggestion 
in what has just been done with 
reference to ascertaining the out- 
lets for commercial colorings. 

Perhaps “census” is not the best 
word to apply to the market sur- 
vey just completed for the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Pos- 
sibly the word “analysis” would be 
more descriptive. Be that as it 
may, it was a study upon which 
the development of the American 
dyestuffs industry waited. Manu- 
facturers in the newly invaded 
field were more or less in the 
dark, not only as to probable out- 
lets for the colors which they ex- 
pected to turn out, but, yet more 
serious, also as to the quantities 
of each color which were likely 
to prove salable. The~ business 
had been in the hands of German 
exporters who had kept their own 
counsel as to where and what 
they sold—kept it so well, indeed, 
that a European government that 
some time ago attempted to do 
what has now been done in the 
United States met with complete 
failure. 

One of the most interesting re- 
sults of the dyestuffs “census” 
was the disclosure that the an- 
nual consumption of coal-tar col- 
ors in the United States is nearly 
half as much again as had been 
estimated in the _ best-informed 
commercial manufacturing circles. 
Similarly there have been sur- 
prises with respect to the propor- 
tions of the different colors actual- 
ly sold. It has been made clear, 
indeed, that without some such 
guide domestic manufacturers 
would have incurred all the pen- 
alties of misdirected effort, du- 
plication of production, overlap- 
ping and waste. 
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There is no disposition to hold 
up this dyestuffs census as a 
model. It is realized that the aver- 
age manufacturer who seeks a 
bird’s-eye view of the consump- 
tion of his particular class of 
goods cannot get such inside in- 
formation as was available to the 


. Department of Commerce inves- 


tigators from the invoices at the 
custom-houses. It is likewise ap- 
preciated that in many lines pro- 
ducers are not working in the dark 
to any such extent as have been 
the American manufacturers of 
dyestuffs. For all that, the ob- 
vious value of the concrete facts 
as to markets, consumption and 
prices paid in the dyestuffs field 
inevitably suggests to the im- 
agination that there may be other 
spheres where it would be to the 
advantage of the average manu- 
facturer to know a little more 
definitely what the other fellows 
are doing. 

To advocate not merely knowl- 
edge of one’s market but familiar- 
ity with the whole range of actual 
or possible consumption, in its 
larger aspects, does not mean, 
moreover, that a manufacturer 
need worry over what a rival is 
doing. The business men who ar- 
gue that it is bad policy to lie 
awake nights pondering the strat- 
egy of a competitor can find noth- 
ing in that logic to question the 
wisdom of a manufacturer who 
avoids the struggle to adjust pro- 
ductive mechanism to a vague in- 
definite demand. Prices in the 
trade may also be compared by 
this method to the enlightenment 
of sellers, as has proved the case 
with dyestuffs. 


Deming Company’s Advertising 
to Broaden Out 


Beginning the first of next year, the 
Deming Company, Salem, Ohio, will ad- 
vertise its hydro-pneumatic water-supply 
system, in addition to the spray-pump 
line that has been advertised in the past. 
Farm papers, fruit papers and garden 
and home publications will be employed. 


Speare in the Directorate 


Jack W. Speare, advertising manager 
of the Todd ecg ea Company, of 
Rochester, has been elected to the board 
of directors of that company. 
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Breaking Into New York 


By Jason Rogers 
Publisher, the New York Globe 


Foreword: On Thursday, November 2, I delivered a rough, 
homespun talk before the New York Advertising Club on our 
experience in introducing new and outside advertisers into New 


York society through advertising in the New York Globe. 


The 


talk was apparently received with considerable interest, judged 
from the number of people who heard it asking me to prepare 
and send to them copies of my notes. 


Inasmuch as I just got on my 
feet and talked plain facts, backed 
up by the reading of a few vol- 
untary testimonial letters from 
pleased customers, my carefully 
prepared little speech remained on 
the table alongside the ice water 
and food while I handed around 
goblets of my heart’s blood freely 
and as plenteously as I would to 
my office associates. 


This is a peculiar sort of a 
trade paper: ad, isn’t it? I 
want to get before~ the en- 
tire advertising world the story 
of “Breaking Into New York” 
substantially as I told it the other 
day. I am doing it this way at 
the suggestion of one of the most 
successful advertising agents in 
the country, who said the story 
would be of wide interest and 
should be given wider circu- 
lation. 


In this story I am going to 
present honest-to-God experiences 
which have brought about success- 
ful selling campaigns here in New 
York through intelligent co-opera- 
tion and effective copy in The 
Globe. I shall tell the story ex- 
actly in the same sort of way as 
my talk before the advertising 
club, criticising, commending and 
with constructive suggestions. 


I have been asked to talk very 
brie fly to the text, “Breaking Into 
Ney York.” In the twenty min- 
utes allotted me I cannot really 





get started on so important a topic 
but shall earnestly try to give you 
the benefit of such experiences as 
we have had on The Globe in put- 
ting through many very particu- 
larly successful campaigns. 


What I have to say may seem 
too much like talking shop for a 
gathering of this kind, but that 
is what I must give you, for it is 
all I know about “Breaking Into 
New York.” I must show how 
The Globe has helped people break 
into New York, because that is 
the only experience I have had. 


From the standpoint of the so- 
called national advertiser, New 
York is the most difficult and ex- 
pensive market to reach of any he 
has to tackle. In talks with many 
national advertisers, I think I am 
safe in saying that an average of 
their opinion would place the cost 
of a real introductory campaign 
at from $30,000 to $100,000. 


Not long ago, in talking with 
one of the brightest advertising 
managers of a specialty with na- 
tional distribution he told me, 
“Why, Rogers, we don’t sell 
enough in New York to 
load a shotgun.” I asked him 
why and he said, “Because direc- 
tors have never felt strong enough 
to give me $100,000 to do it with.” 


Gentlemen, there is where you 
are. When I show you how the 
New York Globe can do the trick 


(Continued on next page.) 


Advertisement. 
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for you for 5 or 10% of that 
sum, according to the article, and 
prove it by valid, unsolicited testi- 
monials from those who have 
bought and paid for the service 
and got the results, you will under- 
stand that I am going to try and 
convey a real worth-while message 
to you. 


The Globe in New York, as 
many of you know, is but a 
moderately sized paper as circu- 
lations go. We have only 200,000 
a day, compared with five others 
ranging in the 300,000 class, and 
one with more than twice that 
total. 


The point I want to make here 
is that, if the Globe, single-handed, 
can produce these results with its 
comparatively small, well-condi- 
tioned and intensive army, what 
truly marvelous results could be 
developed if other newspapers 
would but apply the same prin- 
ciples ! 

I don’t say this in any spirit of 
boastfulness, but rather in the 
hope that, by putting it that way, 


they will see the advantage of 
closer and more effective co-opera- 
tion both among themselves and, 


in assisting, make advertising 
more productive of results than 
any one has ever dreamt of. 


Our first real experience in 
developing the species of reader 
interest and reader confidence, 
which, in my opinion, has made 
our recent successes a possibility, 
dates back about four years when 
a young man named Kobler 
started trying to see me. He 
called repeatedly for six or eight 
weeks before I finally consented 
to see him. 


To be perfectly frank, he did 
not appeal to me as I passed him 
in the outer office as worth any 
time to be devoted to him for 
consideration. His repeated calls 
finally wore on my nerves, and I 
decided to see him and get rid of 
him once for all. 


He came into my office and 
stated that he “wanted to go to 
Paris” to organize a department 
of “Original Paris Fashions.” I 
told him that I had no objection 
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to his going to Paris, but that | 
took no interest in the develop- 
ment of Paris fashions. After a 
talk he agreed to go to Paris at 
his own expense if I would but 
promise to consider his proposi- 
tion when he returned. 


Gentlemen, that brief talk was 
the starting point of the wonder- 
ful things that have been devel- 
oped in direct selling plans by 

Kobler, now advertising 
director of the Globe, then merely 
an unknown man of limited adver- 
tising experience, but brilliant imag- 
ination and willingness to work. 


Kobler went to Paris and estab- 
lished relations with Worth, Pa- 
quin, Drecoll, and other great 
designers, and came back loaded 
for bear. He proposed to publish 
a daily fashion article, illustrated 
with drawings by Kelly, showing 
these new and wonderful designs. 


I, like all newspaper men, 
thought the matter would be above 
the heads of the people, but was 
willing to try it “at our own price,” 
as Kobler put it. He started at 
$50 a week, if I remember cor- 
rectly, but is to-day one of the 
highest paid men in the busi- 
ness. We commenced to publish 
the stuff and Kobler commenced to 
get advertising from specialty shops 
we had never had in the Globe. 


That fall he got out the first 
of his now famous fashion num- 
bers which surpassed anything 
previously attempted by a daily 
newspaper for beauty, for make- 
up, for fashion news merit, and 
gathered a mass of advertisements 
which were read with as much 
interest as the reading matter. 


Unlike nearly all previous spe- 
cial numbers, the Globe’s spring 
and fall fashion numbers were 
limited to the representation of 
advertising from regular adver- 
tisers and as part of definite, well- 
conceived and carried out selling 
campaigns, and produced handsome 
results for everyone concerned. 


Each succeeding number since 
then has been more _ successful 
than the one ahead of it, and 
practically every advertiser who 
has started in one of the numbers 


(Advertisement) 
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repeats as often as we get them 
out with swelling volume of copy 
in the regular daily issues of the 
Globe. 


Through the fashion numbers, 
daily fashion service, fashion 
show and other fashion stunts 
the Globe. interested its women 
readers in its fashion service and 
thus fertilized its constituency in 
a way no other newspaper had as 
successfully done, which made 
advertising in its columns uni- 
versally productive of results. 


Going parallel with this reader 
stimulation we, by systematic 
work, secured the substantial in- 
terest of a large part of the 14,- 
000 or 15,000 dressmakers of New 
York and specialty shops and big 
retail stores all over the country. 
This produced an ideal market 
place for the man with a fabric 
or women’s wear article he de- 
sired to put out. 


The big retail shops in New 
York recognized the importance 
and hold the Globe had secured 
on so large a part of the buy- 
ing public in New York by con- 
stantly increasing its volume of 
their advertising in its columns 
until to-day and for months back 
the Globe carries: more of this 
business than any other newspa- 
per. 


Growing out of this develop- 
ment, or rather incidental to it, 
we have put over some cam- 
paigns worthy of note and which 
should be of interest to any one 
wishing to break into New York. 


Let us consider just a few 
high spots. 


Take the Gossard Corset as an 
example! 


Here was a concern doing a 
corset business of $4,000,000 a 
year, of which only $100,000 was 
in New York—a mere crumb of 
the business they were entitled 
to. They had a good corset, as 
everyone in a position to know 
tells me. 


They had tried for years to 
“Break into New York” without 
success. They had spent large 
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sums of money trying to get- 
some of the important stores to 
take on the line. They were 
willing to spend tons of money 
to break into society, as it were, 
but without any appreciable re- 
sult. 


Along in the fall of 1914 our 
Mr. Kobler had the good fortune 
to meet Mr. Feldman, the adver- 
tising manager of the Gossard 
Corset Company, and told him 
that he thought he could show 
him how to “Break into New 
York.” He unfolded a _ plan 
which won the approval of Mr. 
Feldman and his house, and got 
busy with him preparing the copy. 


With the copy in hand, starting 
with pages and running down to 
half pages and quarters, the Gos- 
sard people called on the leading 
big shops which had learned that 
advertising in the Globe produced 
results, and got seven or eight of 
the leaders to put in a stock. 


Through the proved power and 
influence of the Globe, the Gos- 
sard people secured for the Gos- 
sard concern introductions which 
produced orders which they had 
not been able to touch. The 
advertising did the rest. The 
stores sold the goods, the people 
liked the goods, and Gossard “had 
broken into New York.” 


Here is a letter from Mr. Gos- 
sard, which proves better than any 
words of mine his complete sat- 
isfaction. 


THE H. W. GOSSARD CO. 
CHICAGO 


August 23, 1916. 
Attention Mr. A. J. Kobler 
Advertising Director 
The New York Chete. 
New York, N. 
Gry EMEN: 
is a ae, hs recognize demonstrated 
met and give it di t. 
ce we began wsing the Globe last Fall we 
have received much valuable co-operation, and 
our present 50,000-line contract with you is 
the result. Indeed, within that t period most of 
the best stores in New York City have arranged 
My supply our merchandise to the women of 
few Yor! 

The tremendous increase in our Eastern busi- 
ness has made it necessary for us to open a 
warehouse with general offices for the transac- 
jaw §, of our New York City business and Eastern 


With my best wishes for the aaa suc- 
cess of your good newspaper, I 


uly, | 
H. W. Gossarp. 
(Continued on next page.) 


(Advertisement) 
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A 50,000-line campaign from a 
corset house in a single newspaper 
is a whale of a contract. For a 
comparatively small sum _ the 
Globe was able to give Mr. Gos- 
sard a market and distribution 
which he probably could not have 
secured for ten times the sum and 
perhaps months or years of wait- 
ing by the ordinary route. 


If you want further details or 
verification, I cordially invite you 
to write to Mr. Gossard or Mr. 
Feldman, whom I am pleased to 
count as loyal boosters of the sort 
of service the Globe renders and 
will render to any manufacturer 
with the courage and willingness 
to let us help him “break into 
New York.” 


In the food line the feats per- 
formed by the Globe, I think, 
stand unique in the records of 
the newspaper business. Com- 
mencing in December, 1912, we 
started our Pure Food Campaign 
under the direction of Alfred W. 
McCann absolutely without re- 
gard to advertising and purely 
as a newspaper stunt the same 


as would be a campaign against 
loan sharks or other malefactors. 


In a few weeks McCann was 


inundated with invitations to 
speak before women’s clubs and 
we commenced to hear complaints 
from advertisers affected by his 
crusading, but balancing one 
thing with the other we decided 
that it was better policy to please 
the women and the reader than 
to forego the benefits that would 
be derived from such a campaign 
by listening to the whining of 
the weak sisters among our ad- 
vertisers. 


We did not solicit a single line 
of this business until April, 1914, 
sixteen months after the campaign 
had started when we launched our 
Pure Food Directory as a meth- 
od of answering upwards of 
50,000 letters previously received 
by Mr. McCann, asking what foods 
were good and where they could 
be bought. 


Gentlemen, the response to this 
advertising in the Food Direc- 
tory was to me, who had been in 





the business for over thirty years, 
a complete revelation. Many 
products which were comparative- 
ly unknown immediately sprang 
into big sellers. It was like let- 
ting loose the water of a large 
pond through a millrace. Our 
readers simply flooded the stores, 
asking for the articles which were 
admitted to the Directory after 
examination by Mr. McCann. 


Take Wheatsworth Biscuit as 
an example. Here was a prod 
uct selling in very small quan 
tities owing to the impossibility 
of its manufacture with limited 
capital in getting any sort of co 
operation from the jobbers and 
dealers. Here is a letter from 
the Wheatsworth concern, dated 
June 29, 1914, within sixty days 
after the start of their small two- 
inch card in the Globe’s Food Di- 
rectory, which was the only ad- 
vertising they did: 


Dear Str: 

When we signed the contract for advertising 
in the Globe’s Pure Food Directory: represent- 
ing Wheatsworth Biscuits, it was with the idea 
that we were merely helping along a good cause. 

After the first issue we changed our minds 
as we began receiving inquiries from the house- 
wife and dealer alike—not only from Greater 
New York but from as far West as Chicago. 

We have been forced to revamp our sales and 
distribution plans, and expect in the future to 
carry large space in the Pure Food Directory 
as well as display space in the daily Globe. 

We believe the Globe’s Pure Food Directory 
will be one of the large units in making Wheats- 
worth products nationally known to an awaken- 
ing public. 

Yours very truly, 
F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co., 


G. F. Coin, Director of Sales. 


Here is another letter under 
date of June 1, within six weeks 
after advertising started in the 
Globe’s Pure Food Directory 
from the Normanna Company, 
a concern marketing a most won- 
derful grade of Norwegian Fish 
Products : 


Dear Sir: 

Dishonesty in business is the greatest enemy 
of the honest business man. The Globe _had 
our hearty sympathy in starting its Pure Food 
campaign several months ago. Of all dishon- 
esty, the f fraud is most despicable. It 
hits both the honest competitor and the con- 
sumer. It is more than dishonesty; it is a 
crime. 

When you started your Pure Food Directory 
we were glad to be admitted with our Nor- 
manna products because your idea struck us a3 
the acme of constructive salesmanship. The 
results, however, have passed our fondest an- 


(Advertisement) 
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t pee The Normanna boneless ens 
herring, only conceived by us as an idea in 
January of this year, packed in Norway under 
our supervision during February and March, 
and consequently unknown, seemed to leap into 
the limelight as soon as appearing in your cer- 
tified directory, and the inquiries came from 
all over the metropolitan territory by mail, tele- 
phone, and even in the form of numerous per- 
sonal calls, 

The power obtained by the Globe through its 
Pure Food campaign came as a revelation to 
us. _We have seen the proof. As admirers of 
Mr. MeCann — his work, we wish more power 
to you and to h: 

Very acai yours, 
I. ToxsTaD, President, 
ToxksTaD-BurGER Co. 


These, of course, came from 
New Work concerns but let me 
record one or two cases out of 
town, which, I think, may be 
more interesting apropos of the 
title—“Breaking into New York.” 


Here is a letter from the J. F. 
Jelke Company, of Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of Good Luck Mar- 
garine. Let the letter talk for 
itself. 


Dear SIRs: 


We feel it our duty, and we assure you it is 
a pleasure, to advise you briefly of the results 
of your efforts to break down the prejudice that 
has existed in Greater New York against the 
high-grade Margarine as a spread for bread, 
and the benefits we have experien in_ the 
admission of Good Luck Margarine to the Pure 
Food columns of the Globe. 

For more than thirty years we have bee 
churning Good Luck Margarine in the city of 
Chicago, our output now being almost 40,- 
900,000 pounds annually; this finds its mar- 
ket in sealed cartons in every corner of the 
United States. Eleven years ago we opened 
our New York distributing house and have been 
making a continual effort to acquaint the con- 
sumers of this city with the merits of our 
product. 

Some time ago we made application for ad- 
mission to the Pure Food columns of the New 

i . Our product was accepted by Mr. 

Four weeks ago our announcement 
first appeared in your Pure Food Directory. 
Results have been magical. Our business Tn 
the metropolitan district has been more than 
tripled; a continual stream of your enthusiasts 
have visited the mate: we have opened hun- 
dreds of new accounts within the month, and 
earn Luck dealers are all enjoying a splendid 

siness, 

We have been flooded with letters of inquiry 
from every Eastern and South Atlantic state, 
all of which indicates the interest you have 
been instrumental in creating for honest foods. 

We thank you for what you have done for us, 
and assure you of our future hearty ¢co-opera- 
tion and remain, 


Very truly yours, 
J. F. JevKn Company, 
0. S. Martin, Manager. 


Then we will take another—a 
product which, up to the time of its 
being advertised in the Globe had 
a very limited sale in New York. 
I refer to the products of the 
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Kellogg Food Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, operated in con- 
nection with the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. Let the letter speak 
for itself: 


DEAR Sigs: 


I am writing you this letter because I feel 
you will be interested to know of the progress 
we are making in the distribution of Kellogg’s 
Bran since the appearance of our 28-line adver- 
tisement in the Globe’s Pure Food Directory. 

We regard the results obtained as simply 
marvellous. 

Upward of four hundred calls were made at 
my office either in person, by letter or tele- 
ag mae, where Kellogg’s Bran could 
be hased. In every instance they men- 
tioned “the Globe and the confidence they had 
in any article backed up by Mr. McCann. 

Our small space in the Pure Food Directory 
appeared on Tuesday, April 6, and up to the 
close of my business on Tuesday, the 20th, I 
had placed 1,160 cases of Kellogg’s Bran on 
this market. 

The Kellogg Company has been in business 
for upwards of forty years, manufacturing near- 
ly 150 food products. They have confined their 
advertising efforts almost exclusively to sam- 
ples and demonstrations. Our contract with the 
Globe is practically our first venture in the 
newspaper field, and the results thus far clearly 
indicate that we have discovered the medium 
—— which to reach the trade of New York 
ity. 

Very truly yours; 


E. B. HENDERSON, 
Eastern Sales Agent. 


Enough is enough! We have 
taken absolutely unknown food 
products and, on the strength of 
very little advertising given them 
a distribution which they could 
not duplicate short of an expen- 
diture of from thirty to fifty thou-. 
sand dollars in preliminary inves- 
tigations and work among deal- 
ers in advance of advertising cam- 
paigns. 


I hope I have made my point 
clear—that any worth while news- 
paper that has any substantial hold 
on the confidence of its readers 
can render more highly important 
and effective service to: the man 
who wants to break into New 
York than he can get without the 
expenditure of many times as 
many dollars in any other me- 
diums or kinds of advertising. 


The New York Globe stands 
ready to render similar service to 
any manufacturer or advertiser 
desirous of “breaking into New 
York.” 


(Advertisement) 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster’s recent com- 

ments on the plan of the pro- 
jectors of the new Commonwealth 
Hotel in New York to raise $15,- 
000,000 through popular subscrip- 
tion, inspired by advertising, has 
led the president of the selling 
company, W. J. Hoggson, to make 
answer. The Schooliaster is glad 
to print Mr. Hoggson’s letter, not 
alone in the interest of fair play, 
but also because it helps still fur- 
ther to illuminate a subject of 
great and apparently growing mo- 
ment to all business men. The 
point brought out in the Class- 
room was, it will be remembered, 
that there is always danger to the 
widows, orphans and other unad- 
vised small investors in any in- 
vestment-appeal to the general 
public that comes from a new and 
untried enterprise. The motives 
of the known and successful men 
behind the hotel undertaking were 
not questioned, nor was their plan 
passed on. 

The Schoolmaster is glad to 
yield the platform to Mr. Hogg- 
son for this session of the class. 

* * * 

“In your issue of October 26th 
you raised the question whether 
it is desirable to go to the gen- 
eral public for the initial capital 
for large enterprises. 

“In the course of your brief 
article you gave the projectors of 
Hotel Commonwealth credit for 
being men of ‘genuine integrity,’ 
interested in an undertaking ‘thor- 
oughly honest in conception.’ 
Your kindly appreciation of the 
motives back of the Common- 
wealth plan and your evident de- 
sire to be just lead us to hope 
that you will give us space for 
a rejoinder quite in the same spirit 
as your comment. 

“Whether it is wise or not to 
appeal to the general public for 
initial capital for large enterprises 
depends upon the enterprise and 
the people back of it. Certainly 
no project involving a large ele- 
ment of risk should be offered 
indiscriminately. Heavy risks are 


to be sweetened by exorbitant 
profits, and both belong to the 
speculator rather than to the in- 
vestor, large or small. 

“The Hotel Commonwealth has 
neither. The speculative element 
has been carefully eliminated and 
returns have been estimated upon 
an ultra-conservative basis. 


“While the Commonwealth plan 
contains many interest-compelling 
features, there is little that is ex- 
perimental about it. The working 
basis is that of a business and 
professional men’s co-operative, 
with two main benefits—dividends 
and rebates on expenditures. 

“Facts are the best reasons, and, 
in spite of your suggestion that 
a new packing-house may not suc- 
ceed as Swift & Company’s pack- 
ing-plants, the fact remains that 
a new plant in territory needing 
it, with its supply and its patron- 
age assured, managed by an ex- 
perienced packer, would be a suc- 
cess. 

“The situation is analogous to 
that of the Hotel Commonwealth. 
The need exists. The hotel is 
being designed and will be con- 
structed in accordance with the 
advice of one of the best-known 
hotel-men in the country, H. 
L. Merry, formerly of Merry 
& Boomer, the managers of the 
McAlpin, Claridge and similar en- 
terprises. Mr. Merry will also 
manage the hotel. Given eco- 
nomical financing and construc- 
tion, both of which are assured 
under the Commonwealth plan, 
there can be no risk in these 
features of the ,indertaking. 


“As to small investors engaging 
in co-operative enterprises, let it 
be remembered that such enter- 
prises are peculiarly the field of 
the small investor, though the 
Commonwealth is making its ap- 
peal to all classes of investors. 
For fifty years Europe, and par- 
ticularly the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, have 
witnessed the growth of such co- 
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operative undertakings. In one fund—amounts to nearly $25,- 
organization alone—the Co-opera- 000,000, or more than twice the 
tive Wholesale Society, Limited— invested capital. The net profits 
are represented 1,193 co-operative of the enterprises represented in 
undertakings, with 2,436,460 co- this society during the year 1914 
operators and about $10,000,000 in were twelve per cent. This was 
capital. More illuminating still, a year of strikes, and war came 
the surplus of this society in the in August. Yet there was the 
shape of loans, deposits and re- remarkable net profit of twelve 
serve—excluding a huge insurance per cent. These figures were 


What Is It? 


What is “The Greatest American Industry” and—what is its relation to your health? 
Would you like to know this? If so, and you are a man who decides about the 
investment of advertising appropriations, just send me your name and address on 
a sheet of your business stationery and I will send you by return post—no charge 
or obligation on your part—the issue of Goop Heatrn containing Dr. Kellogg’s 
article “The. Greatest American Industry” which is some reading. Ask for it. 
Price of Goop HeattH now 20c an issue, beginning January 25c. 


‘a GOOD HEALTH nv 

















GROCERY, DRUG, FOOD PRODUCT OR ANY SPECIALTY 


Manufacturers looking for increased distribution in the West, South- 
west and South are invited to investigate our unique and thorough meth- 
ods of successful merchandizing. 
senying” we offer efficient, economical, highly developed SALES 

We do all necessary retail INTRODUCTORY WORK. 

bp a for you INCREASED DISTRIBUTION, both with jobber 
and retailer. 

We will handle your ADVERTISING, if desired. 

a fact, we make ourselves your business RIGHT ARM in our terri- 


in ee oof of the value of our SALES SERVICE, we can show SUC- 
CESSFUL RECORDS of handling many important, nationally advertised 
lines. We have frequently made our territory the best yong AP for 
manufacturers whom we represent. They have found in our SALE 
SERVICE an. effectiveness surpassing in results even their own te 
organized sales departments. 

f you have an article of merit to market we can show you that it ‘is 
good business to avail yourselves of the services of our selling organi- 
zation. WE CAN SELL IT. The work we have done for others has 
made us the largest in our line. Give us an opportunity to show you 
what we can do for you. 


PICERELL 2 CRAIG CO. angus oc Be cr. 























“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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MERICAN 
(NO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 

IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
in American Motorist an exceptional 


sing — circulating in every 


98% paid-in-advance subscription—100% 
mail subscription—no news-stand sales 

—no subscription solicitors—non-return- 
able. 8500 increase in mail subscription 
for last six months. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Oirculations 











ANOTHER CONVERT TO 
FLAT RATES 


Transient 2%c per line 
Contracts 1%c per line 
Above is plate or matrix rate. Com- 
position 5c per inch net. 
BURLINGTON DAILY NEWS 
Leading Evening Paper of Vermont. 


Pulitzer’s Review 
Edited by WALTER PULITZER 


LEASES its Readers 
ULLS for the Advertiser 


ROMOTES Justice 

Its Principle For, by E 

and With : 
E 





AMERICANS— 

AN OPEN FORUM FOR 
THE DISCUSSION OF 
FACTS. We Render Unto 
Caesar That Which Is Caesar’s 
And To The American Public 
That Which Is Theirs. 


WwW 


GIR 


Write an article for us without fear or 

favor. We pay on acceptance for ideas! 

Journal Building 2 Columbus Circle 
NEW YORK 





Cultivnie Canada 
Ask Us How 


We the spot 
and ereyarepnarey ers 


are on 
know 
| SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 
I gents Ltd 


Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 


| 
| 
| 
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| taken from the report of the 
| Forty-sixth Annual Co-operative 
Congress, held in Dublin in 1914. 
“The same volume brings the 
interesting information that the 
Co-operative Union, Limited, 
which includes most of the co- 
operative undertakings in the 
United Kingdom, during the years 
| of 1912 and 1913 did a total busi- 
| ness of $1,127,750,425, from which 
| net profits of $134,119,378 were 
| earned—again about twelve per 
| cent. This, it must be remem- 
bered, is an average of several 
thousand undertakings, including 
those newly founded as well as 
| those old and long established. 


“During 1913, which year af- 
fords the latest figures available, 
| the failures among the co-opera- 
| tives from all causes were one- 
| tenth of one per cent. Let us 
apply a severe test and compare 
this with the percentage of bank 
suspensions in the United States 
during 1915, the number of sus- 
pensions during that year being 
particularly low. Bradstreet’s 
| Journal of January 22d this year 
says: ‘Reports to Bradstreet’s 
Journal show that there were 
eighty-five suspensions of banks 
and trust companies in the United 
States during 1915, with assets 
of $22,382,418 and liabilities of 
$33,412,739. This was only three- 
tenths of one per cent of the 
total number of banks in the coun- 
try in June, as shown by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Furthermore, it was only four- 
tenths of one per cent of all the 
failures or suspensions in com- 
mercial business during the year, 
but this small number of failures 
accounted for 11.6 per cent of 
all the liabilities. In 1914 banks 
suspending made up seven-tenths 
of one per cent of all suspensions 
or failures and accounted for 
thirteen per cent of all the liabili- 
ties.’ From which it appears that 
intrinsically a co-operative under- 
taking financed by ‘persons of 
small means’ is about three times 
as safe in a bad year in England 
as a banking institution in a good 
year in the United States. Also, 
that it is immeasurably safer than 
the ordinary investment. 
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“An examination of the Com- 
monwealth plan will show that it 
is one of the safest of all the 
:0-operative enterprises. 

“First—It cuts out all extra 
profit to financiers, builders and 
the like. 

“Second—It eliminates fixed 
charges and the tremendous 
amount of the overhead carried 
hy most such enterprises. 

“Third—It supplies most of its 
own patronage automatically and 
eliminates the huge expense of 
business-getting. 

“It requires only brief analysis 
of this situation to show that there 
is every reasonable assurance of 
dividends, in addition to the re- 
bates allotted to shareholders 
who spend money at the hotel. 

“Meanwhile, as an extra guar- 
anty of safety, E. L. Barnett, In- 
corporated, the selling company, 
is depositing with a trust com- 


pany all moneys received for the | 
sale of shares, this money to be | 
returned if 25,000 shares—a suffi- | 


cient number to insure the pur- 
chase of a site and the beginning 
of construction—are not sold. In 


our opinion this makes our of- | 


fering extraordinarily safe for 
the small as well as the large 
investor.” 


Decree Filed Ordering Disso- 
lution of Corn Products 
Refining Company 
The Corn Products Refining Company 


must dissolve into two or more com- | 


peting units, according to the decree filed 


November 13, in the U. S. District Court | 


at New York. The details, however, are 
left to the discretion of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The defendants are 
ordered to submit a plan of dissolution 
to the Commission, which shall hold hear- 
ings and report its findings back to the 
court. In case of appeal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court (which is likely) the 
Commission is to act after the filing of 
the Supreme Court’s decree, if against 
the company. 








For every form of advertising, poster | 
drawings can and should be used! | 


THAM STU 


4 EAST cies ol kent Soe 


Our pictures have something more than | 


just color, technique and drawing. 


They're fudl of advertising sense—one | — Collegiate Special Advertising 
| 593 Fifth Avenue’ New York Phone 1 


ol our assets, 


Opportunity 


with an_ established 
agency for an all-around 
advertising man. State 
education, agency and 
copy writing experience, 
accomplishments as plan- 
ner and seller of national 
advertising campaigns 
and terms expected. Ex- 
perience in advertising 
building materials, hard- 
ware and auto accessories 
is desirable. An excep- 
tional opening for the 








man who wants a chance 
to expand. 


Address “C. E.,” Box 
162, c/o Printers’ Ink. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settle- 
ments everywhere. 














ANTED — Young man to take 
charge of rapidly growing print- 


‘| ing department of New York City 


agency. Must have executive ability 
and be able to lay-out, buy and or- 
ganize the delivery on time of a print- 
ing job. State age, experience and 
salary desired. 


|“R. W.,” Box 164, Printers’ Ink 





If you want any informa- 
tion about college paper 
advertising or college town 


merchandising 
“Ask the COLLEGIATE” 


S, 


, Ine. 
urray Hill 
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Classified Advertisements 








ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 





MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS !! Ic. a COPY 
delivers your N.Y.C. ADV. AGENCY COPIES. 
SAFE, QUICK; S. & M. of N.Y. 450—4th Ave. 








ADVERTISING FILMS 





Advertising plays and educational in- 
dustrial pictures are made and dis- 
tributed by the E. I. S. Motion Picture 
Corp., 205 W. 40th St., New York City. 








BACK NUMBERS 





B ACK a SS ee and aa .¥.C, 








BALLOONS 





Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 

E. 23rd St., Y., for samples of jaan 
wonderful ‘trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. cost IS TRIFLING. 








BILLPOSTING 





| ¢a Sheet Posts R.I. 


Standish-Barnes Co. 








BOOKLETS AND CATALOGUES 





A sample case of attractive envelope 
booklets that cost little, due to standard- 
ized manufacturing, will be sent upon 
request of business firm onenne. 10c. 
Money back if not satisfied. The Dando 
serge (Manufacturers), 34 S. Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR CANADIAN DISTRIBUTION— 
Have them printed by us and save the 
heavy Canadian import duty. Many of 
the largest advertisers are using our 
Service. The Review Company, Bridge, 
burg, Ontario, Canada. (Opposite 
Buffalo, N. Y.) 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ATTENTION PUBLISHERS! 
Would like to take interest in Trade 
Publication. Must be on a paying 
basis and capable of enlargement. 
929, Printers’ Ink. 





aS ee SOLICITOR 


LARGE UAINTANCE 
XMONG ADVERTISER AND WELL 
CONNECTED SOCIALLY WILL 
BUY PARTNERSHIP OR START 
AN AGENCY WITH EXPERIENCED 
PARTY. BOX 928, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Box _ 





SUCCESSFUL 
MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
(our client) oguinged with proper staff, 
methods and facilities (including finan- 
cial) will consider adding something 
widely saleable by mail. ould take 
over another establishment or arrange 
with individual. Write particulars. 
Correspondence confidential. __ Inter- 
views by . ee only. Scott & 
Scott, Inc., 142 E-32d St., New York. 








COLLECTIONS 





For Advertising Agencies, Publications, 
etc. RES$ULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for er Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 








EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 





High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 








HELP WANTED 





A New York Art, Service has excel- 
lent opening for energetic solicitor, Age 
and full particulars. Box 901, care P. I 





Several high grade salesmen wanted for 
leather bag retailing at $3.75. Commis- 
sion 10%. State references and terri- 
tory. MILLER-BOSTON BAG CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 
for a trade publication going to retailers 
to organize and manage crew of solic- 
itors. Fourth year. Previous soliciting 
by mail. Address Printers’ Ink, Box 935. 





WANTED: Printer, for office position, 
by large Chicago printing house; must 
be practical and have had long office ex- 
perience in good-sized shop. All replies 
confidential. State age, where wor <7 
and how long employed. Box 884, P. I 





TECHNICAL COPY MAN of several 
years’ experience covering work in the 
hardware or allied fields and the plan- 
ning and carrying, out of selling cam- 
paigns. Exceptional porreeey with 
an a agency. Box 925, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





A REAL OPPORTUNITY for live 
wire outdoor advertising salesman to 
cover New Haven, Connecticut, and dis- 
tricts. pen ge territory. Only 
producers need appl Future assured 
the right man. ee references and 
record when applying to Post Office Box 
722, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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MISCELLANEOUS’ 





Religious, class, trade papers, desiring to 
build up circulation in Pacific North- 
west; write to-day. New plan in con- 
nection with selling ad space. R. C. 
Clyde Agency, Stock Ex. Bldg., Port- 
land, Oregon. Est. 1896. Bank and 
other references. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


DIFFICULT or TECHNICAL 


cony written; masterly and clear. 
William Levy, 878.E. 176th St., N. Y. 








Advertising Manager: Aggressive man, 
28, who believes that orders are the only 
test of ability. Experienced; mail 
order, campaigns, catalogs, letters. Box 
930, Printers’ Ink, 





SALES CORRESPONDENT 
Have had experience in advertising, 
selling, and in handling correspond- 
ence. Age 27. College education. Box 
938, Printers’ Ink. 





Industrious Ass’t for Ad-Mgr. 
Ambitious fellow (23), thinker; worker; 
quick learner; a grower; knows type, 
copy, layouts; execute details; ‘refer- 
ences. Box 932, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager of big magazine 
wants position with live manufacturer, 
publisher, or agency. Young, forceful, 
always gets results. Is he the man you 
need? Box 943, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager and Copywriter. 
Corporation and Agency Training, expe- 
rienced in national, local and mail order 
advertising, seeks opening with growing 
concern. Box 934, ‘Printers’ Ink. 


ART MANAGER 
Who can make your art department 
PAY. Has very successful record as 
artist and executive. Is strongly en- 
dorsed by firms you know. Open De- 
cember 1, Address WESTERN, Box 
940, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


25 years experience with representative 
houses; 
10 years with one house; 

2 years in business for himself; 
National reputation as copy-writer and 
_ typographic authority— 
is open for engagement—preferably 
manufacturing, chain-store or as 
strategy man with live agency. 

Box 926, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 


with unusual selling, organizing and ad- 
vertising experience, covering both 
merchandise and specialty lines, is open 
or new connection. ecord of in- 
Teasing largely every business he has 
handled. Familiar with the Canadian 
arket as well as that of the United 
States. Address Box 936, Printers’ Ink. 














INK 137 


A-1. ALL AROUND ARTIST 
Illustrator, letterer, designer, idea man. 
Extensive agency and publishing expe- 
rience. Has managed large art depart- 
ment. (Incidentally very good copy 
writer.) Unusually convincing record 
and references. Address 939, P. I. 





I WANT TO MEET THE PRESIDENT 
or manager of. the concern wanting a 
young fellow, 2 years’ experience in 
lighting fixture and electrical field, to 
handle advertising and sales, develo 

territory and supervise correspond- 
ence. University trained, 24. Not a 
wonder yet but coming. Send for my 
samples—then you'll send for me. 
Box 941, Printers’ Ink. 


I Am Not Dynamic 


yet write forceful copy. Have been 
doing that for last year on four techni- 
cal journals. Am advertising make-up 
man on one of these. Do layout work. 
Want agency, experience or assistant to 
advertising manager. Age 22. Box 
937, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER: I have 
been advertising manager of one publi- 
cation twelve years, and seen it grow 
from smal! be gen to a valuable 
property. Would like to broaden 7 
field of endeavor and connect wit 
publication looking for a live, success- 
ful advertising manager, with original 
ideas and large acquaintance, or will 
consider position of Western Manager 
with good Eastern publication. ex 
927, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES MAN- 
AGER, now in charge of motor car de- 
partment, wants bigger job. Age 35. 
Over ten years’ experience with news- 
paper, printing and manufacturing con- 
cerns, covering the planning, producing, 
selling and distribution of advertising 
and publicity matter. “An intelligent 
and competent, high-grade man.” irst 
$2. 00. Ask about No. 8595. FER- 
’S EXCHANGE, Inc., Third 

Nat’l Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Adot. Mgr. of a Big 
National Business 


Wants Quick Change 


F I could give here the name of 
the product which he had made an 
outstanding success by advertis- 

ing, you would recognize that he 
must be a big man, capable of hand- 
ling the largest campaign, or of 
quickly raising a small but going 
gna to national scope. He 
as proven a tactful and agreeable 
associate, a thorough executive. 
His present position is assured, but 
for private reasons he wishes to 
make a quick change. Box 931, P. I. 




















PRESS CLIPPINGS 





‘Selling with Newspaper Clippings,’’ 


free, estern Press 


lip. Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Pace 
Albany Knickerbocker Press 24 
American Garage 103 
American Motorist 
Am. Multigraph Sales Co. 
American Woman 
Arrow Press, Inc. 
Atlantic Monthly... 
Atlas Adv. Agency 
Ayer, N. W., & Son 


Beckett Paper Co 
Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Boston American......... 
Boys’ Magazine 

Brown, Paul 

Buckley, Dement & 
Burlington Daily News... 


Carey Printing Co 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Examiner 
Chicago Herald 
Chicago Tribune 
Clarke & C 
Collegiate Sp. 
Colliers’ 
Colorplate Engr. Co 
Cosmopolitan 


ae again R. R., & Sons oP 


Agency.... 


Eastern Adv. Co 

Eberhard, Geo. F., Co.. 

Engineering & Mining ji. 

Engravers, Designers 
Electrotypers 123 

Ethridge Ass’n of Artists 56 


Farmer’s Wife 

Farm Journal 

Francis, Charles, Press.... 
Frey, Charles Daniel, 
Fuller & Smith 


Gatchel & Manning....... 
Gibbons, J Lt 

Gill Eng. C 

Good Health 

Gotham Studios 

Gugler Litho, Co 


Hearst’s 

Help Wanted, 

Help Wanted, 

Help Wanted, aii 
Help Wanted, Box 165. 
Heraldo de Cuba 

Hill Pub. Co 

Hoyt’s Service, 

Hurst & Hurst Co 


a rc Sunday Maga- 


ne 
Inegenel® 1 Corres. Schools 118 
Internat’! Silver Co 119 


Kobbé, Philip, Co 78 


Lenz Photo-Engr. Co.... 
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New Orleans Item 
N. Y. Evening Journal 74 
N. Y. Globe 127-8-9-130-131 
New York Times 60 
N. Y. Tribune 


Nichols-Finn Adv. Co..... 
Nugent’s Bulletin 


Odets Printing Co 


Parsons Paper Co 
Passing Show 

People’s Home Journal... 
Phila. Public Ledger 
Philadelphia Record 
Physical Culture 

Pickrell & Craig Co., Inc.. 
Position Wanted, “LW.” 
Practical Engineer 
Printers’ Specialties 
Proudfit, y 
Pulitzer’s 


Rapid Electrotype Co.... 
Red Book 
Rogers & 
Ruckstuhl, C. E., Inc.... 


Scientific Engraving Co... 
Scribner’s 

Scott & Scott, Inc 

Seattle Times 

Seeds, Russel M., Co.... 
oa Denne & Moore, 


Sntubaian. W. H., Co.. 
Sterling Ee 
Strauss, F 


Ta ek pala roa 


aes Bros. Co 

Ward, Artemas 

Water Color Co., Inc.. 
Whitaker Paper Co 
Williams & Carroll Corpn. 91 
Woman’s World 33-4-5-6 
Woodwards, Inc 92 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co. 
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Not Alone by 


The big successes in 
the business world 
have not been won by 
advertising alone. 


Merely buying space 
will never make you 
rich. 


It takes a combination 
of meritorious goods, 
scientific merchandis- 
ing and skillful adver- 
tisingtoturn thetrick, 
and when you get that 
combination you can- 
not help but win. 


You supply the first 
essential, meritorious 
goods, and the staff of 
The ChicagoTribune’s 
Merchandising Serv- 
ice Department will 
show you how to apply 


Advertising 


the other two in the 
way that will secure 
the quickest results 
at the lowest cost. 


They’ll give you the 
benefit of all the data 
they have gathered 
through years of work. 
They’!l make a special 
investigation for your 
product if it is nec- 
essary. 


They’ll show you the 
shortest route to big- 


ger sales. They’llhelp 
you win new markets 
and climb to bigger 
and bigger successes, 
just as they have done 
for other manufactur- 
ers. Write for full in- 
formation, on your 
letterhead. 


The Chicage Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


600,000 
506;006 Sunday 


Circulation. over 339,000 


306;006 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 


Pacific Coast Advertising Office : 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 





